











Wave in Washington: The Lady Sailors Like Their Job 





ACHIEVEMENT OF A SINGLE PURPOS: 


A SINGLE purpose spurred the engineers who planned the Allison engine. 


A single purpose moves the metallurgists who test and choose the fine mate- 
rials that go into it. 


A single purpose guides the skilled hands of the craftsmen wio 
machine and fit its gleaming parts with precision that finds few 
counterparts in volume production. 


That purpose is to create the finest aircraft engine 
ever built. 


How well that purpose is attained is being written 
in the records of the planes which the Allison 
powers—and in the standards it is establish- 

ing, at home and abroad, for sturdiness and 


dependability. 


Employed in several types of Ameri- 
can fighting planes, the Allison 

is proving before the world 

the ability of America to 

work to levels of quality 

and exactness never 


before approached. 





Many Allison parts 
are electrically checked 
Sor accuracy by instru- 
ments measuring in 
millionths of an inch, 
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_And what a kick each individual “service 
star” gets from receiving his regular bulletin. 


Sure, it will never take the place of the letter - 


from mother or the girl friend, but it is some- 
thing for a tired hero to know—and regu- 
larly—that the gang back home is pulling 
for him. 
‘By the way, Company A or Battery B, 
why not get together a couple of the boys 
- who can run the camp Mimeograph duplica- 
tor and put out a bulletin for your respec- 
tive gangs back home. Don’t think everyone 
from the big boss to the little girl in the 
accounting department wouldn’t eat it up. 
... A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 





There’s a new means of communica- 
tion in this war. It isn’t radio, it 
isn’t wigwag, it isn’t telephone. It 
is Bulletins for Boys from the Gangs 
They Left Behind Them. 
* * * 

Just a few short months ago they 
worked together ... now the bunch 
that’s left is keeping in touch with 
sailors, soldiers, marines, airplane 
pilots with regular office newscasts 
prepared on the Mimeograph dupli- 
cator... Jennie’s married ... young 
Joe has just been called ... Bessie’s 
now a WAVE... the boss has an- 
other child ...old Tugsie sprained 
his ankle...and what a kick most 
offices are getting out of keeping in 
touch with their ‘‘service stars.” ‘ 


RR Mimeograph duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A.B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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You hear more of other craft than of Seaplane Tenders — 
but from Pearl Harbor on they've been in there ... 
patrolling ... listening ... fighting. A Jap fleet moves 
toward the Solomons. Long before it is within range of 
land-based aircraft, Seaplanes from a Seaplane Tender 
have spotted it. From then on the officers of America's 
fighting forces know every move of the enemy, and what 
to do about it, for example, the Bismarck Sea! 

To provide both propulsion and auxiliary Diesel 
engines for these and other important warcraft of the 
U. S. Navy is the assigned task of Fairbanks-Morse. It is 
a task of which we are proud. We feel that nothing less 
than our level best is good enough. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
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Waves last December, and is now on_ duty in 
Washington as a photography — For news 
concerning the Waves, turn to page 2 
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LETTERS 


Bouquet for Fuqua 

I wish General Fuqua would take a littl 
more space to discuss current campaigns in 
greater detail. The general clearly. understands 
what he’s talking about—witness his considera- 
tion of the rival strategic and tactical advan- 
tages in Tunisia, appearing in your issue o 
April 5. (I could also wish that more of my 
journalistic colleagues understood the difference 
between tactics and strategy. I’m getting aw- 
fully tired of the way the latter word is over 
worked.) 

But give us more Fuqua. He’s good! 


Lowett M. Lrvpvs 
Military Analyst 








New York Daily News 
Washington, D.C. . 





Strike Remedy . 

The amazing amount of space and time de 
voted to writings and talk by legislators, poli- 
ticians, employes and, particularly, columnists, 
about the threatened coal strike, the absentee 
problem, civilian war-production effort, etc. 
must be very amusing to friends Hitler, Tojo, 
and Mussolini. In fact, it is amusing to anyone 
with common sense. 

Imagine a democratic people, with a repre 
sentative body charged with duties of making 
laws, in the midst of a war emergency, not 
knowing how to deal with internal labor 
troubles! The same legislative body that did 
not hesitate about authorizing draft legislation 
—making obligatory the duty of becoming ® 
target for enemy bullets—will not pass legisla- 








U. S. SHIPBUILDERS jumped construction from TWo ocean-going freighters during the 15 years from 1922-1987 
to 664 in 1942 alone! Shell participates by developing special Industrial and Marine Lubricants to meet new needs, 


LIBERTY BRIDGE 


Salute to the fantastic: the 8,000,000-ton 1942 quota 
achieved. The amazing total of 16,000,000 to 24,000,000 
tons to be launched in °43! Vital shipping to carry today’s 
mechanized armies—730 ships, instead of the 480 used in 
the last war, necessary to ferry each million men overseas. 


HIP NEws: A Shell Lubricant makes possible full- 
S Capacity operation of structural bending ma- 
chines—saves hours each week ... Three large 
West Coast shipyards, after trying all available 
cable dressings, find a Shell Lubricant speeds work, 
lengthens life of vital cables and blocks . . . Another 
shipyard finds that Shell Cutting Oil makes a cleaner 
cut, lessens finishing time . . . Another, that a Shell 
Lubricant saves time, material, overhaul in presses 
and punch machines... 


On the high seas—U. S. Navy takes first call on 
Shell Turbo Oil to lubricate mighty turbines in 


battleships, aircraft carriers, cruisers, destroyers... 


As war production sets new records, proper lubri- 
cation becomes even more vital. Yesterday’s solution 
is seldom good enough for today. 


Constant improvement in Shell Lubricants is a 
major responsibility of the ‘University of Petro- 
leum,”’ Shell’s research laboratories. Shell engineers 
apply these improvements in the field. 


Are you sure your plant has the benefit of all that is new 


in lubrication as it develops? 


First oil refinery to win 
the Army-Navy “E”—Shell’s 
Wood River Refinery. 


Leaders in War Production rely on 
SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 











I, is within the realm of possibility that a nonchalant twirl of 
the arm and the twist of a lever may be all there is to the drudgery 
of dishwashing, in the future. Possibly with an electrical circuit 
as a cleansing agent and heating element to dry... dishwashing 
may well become in a class with dialing a radio, today. 

, Sounds fantastic, it’s true... but no more so than many devel- 
opments of recent years. For the study of electrical science is 
making fact out of fantasy... almost daily! | 

But wherever the application of electrical circuits appears, if the 
product is of the finest, there, you are more than likely to find a 
Cannon Connector...in the past, in the present, and in the future. 


This round flanged fitting for explosion proot application 
is just one of hundreds of different styles of connectors 
built for the aircraft industry. Cannon Connectors are 
standard equipment in a score of peacetime and wartime 
industries including radio, television, shipping, sound 
apparatus, railroads, motion pictures, and the lumber in- 
dustry. They are considered essential wherever connec- 
tions must be made quickly and with positive security. 





™ CANNON ELECTRIC 


Qs 


CANNON Cannon Electric Development Co., Les Angeles, Calif. 
ELECTRIC 
Conadian Factory and Engineering Office: Connon Blectric Co., Lid. Torente 





REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES — CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BOOK 
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tion to compel workers to refrain from striking 
during this emergency. No wonder our enemies 
are amused. 

The same lawmaking body which compels 
Tom, Dick, and Harry to shoulder a rifle and 
risk everything he holds dear in life, should at 
least require Joe, John, and Jake (the boys at 
home) to put in a full day’s work every day on 
the war effort. The same legislative body can 
just as easily make it unlawful and punishable 
by death to foment a strike during war. Let 
Mr. Lewis do the worrying! 

Any man who would deliberately hamstring 
his own country during war by permitting 
those workers for whom he is responsible to 
strike and encouraging them to strike is un- 
questionably a traitor. He is giving invaluable 
aid to the enemy. 


W. A. Lyncu 
Jacksonville, Fla. 





Sunday School Picnics 


Perhaps you would be interested in a few 
comments concerning your afticle “Soldier 
Gospelers” on page 68 of your Nov. 23, 1949, 
issue which has just arrived here. 

There are several phrases in this article 
which are hard for the men on the fighting 
fronts to understand. One of them: “Last week 
the team reviewed its first year’s record.” Is 
that its war record for the last year? Another: 
“The servicemen owe their popularity with 
congregations to their simple presentation of 


the Selectee’s life from induction to battlefield.” 


Where is this “battlefield?” It must be the 
“home front” we have been hearing about! 
Again: How about gas rationing? We are given 
to understand that gasoline is a precious com- 
modity and yet, to quote: “Its members have 
visited 50 communities within a 280-mile radius 
of the fort.” No comment necessary. 

While we are on the subject, what do these 
boys know about the “horrors of war” and the 
“finer characters” which can be developed from 
these horrors? This kind of talk borders on the 
abstruse. 

Finally, is this the time for soldier boys to 
go to Sunday School picnics? 

James UNDERWOOD CROCKETT 
Storekeeper First Class, U.S.N.R. 
USS. Argonne 


Civil War Names 


Add to John Lardner’s list of Civil War dou- 
ble-name battles (Newsweek, April 12): 
Stone River-Murfreesboro, Ball’s Bluff-Lees- 
burg, Beaver Dam-Mechanicsville. It is no 
accidental coincidence that in every case the 
Federal name is for a natural feature and the 
Confederate for a town. The majority of the 
former come from towns and cities and were 
stunned by natural features like rivers, bluffs; 
the latter, being for the most part from the 
country, were struck by a collection of houses, 
no matter how few. For example, Manassas is 
miles away from the two battlefields, but that 
was near enough. And the Confederates who 
were in it called the first day of the second 
Manassas “Groverton.” Groverton consisted of 
two houses and a little store, but that was 


enough. 





Dr. Jonn N. Ware 
Department of Romance Languages 
Shorter College 
Rome, Ga. 
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It came out Fighting ! 


When American troops joined in 
to rid North Africa of its Nazi 
hordes, they were supported by 
the new M.S, an all-welded, light 
tank designed and built by Cadil- 
lac, in cooperation with U. S. 
Army engineers. Observers com- 
menting on its appearance at the 
front said—“It came out fighting!” 


Two Cadillac innovations— 
wholly new to mechanized war- 
fare~endow the M-5 with speed 


and maneuverability demoraliz- 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


ing to the enemy. They are inno- 
vations which date back to peace— 
innovations that in other years 
contributed much to Cadillac’s 
outstanding leadership among fine 
motor cars. 


This departure from conven- 
tional tank design called for high 
confidence in Cadillac’s peace- 
time engineering. But faith in 
building the M-5 around proved 
automotive units has been well 
justified. Exhaustive Army tests, 
both in and out of battle, have 
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W GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


shown that the M-5 can decisively 
out perform light tanks not pos- 
sessing its inherent advantages. 


We are deeply grateful to the 
Ordnance Department for its 
encouragement and co-operation 
in developing this new light tank. 
We take pride in the knowledge 
that production of the M-5 and 
precision parts for America’s 
most famous liquid-cooled air- 
craft engine are direct contribu- 
tions to the Victory that must be 
ours, 


LET YOUR DOLLARS WORK, TOO— 
BUY 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 



















-»:FOR ACTIVE MEN 


THE WAR makes busy men busier. More walking, longer hours 
result in foot fatigue or worse. That’s why Wright Arch Preservers 
are “essential”. From the moment you slip into them, you experience 
new foot comfort. Four patented pms relieve strain and provide 
natural ep And you are assured perfect fit by trained fitters plus 
exceptionally wide size range... some models with sizes to 15... 
some with widths AAAA to EEE. Besides, shoe coupons actually 
last longer with these longer-lasting shoes! 


A thousand fine dealers carry these top quality “essential” shoes. 
Below is a partial listing. If your city is not included, write to 
E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Dept. N-5A, Rockland, Massachusetts. 


4 PATENTED 
COMFORT 
FEATURES 


1. Patented Shank 

2. Metatarsal Raise 

3. Flat Forepart 

4: Correct Arch Fitting 





WRIGHT 


Arch Preserver 


SHOES 








Akron M. O'Neil Co. Elizabeth Hilgendorff's Miami Burdine’s Providence _Kays-Newport 
Allentown Evansville Combs Shoe MinneapolisC.M. Stendal . Thos. F. Peirce 
Wetherhold-Metzger Flint The Hub The Dayton Company cans. * 
Atlanta Geo.MuseClo.Co. Fort Wayne Selby Shoes Newark Funk, Lewis etherhold-Metzger 
Atlantic City | Katzinger's Greensboro Rob’t Sills | NewHaven St. Louis Famous-Barr Co. 
Baltimore N. Hess’ Sons Hartford G. Fox & Co. Emerson-Darby Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. 
Beaumont White House W. G. Simmons Corp. New Orleans Pokorny’s St. Paul Emporium 
Birmingham Selby-Bonfield Hollywood Goodwin's New York City Sacramento Devlin’s 
Boston Filene’sMen’sStore Houston SakowitzBros. . In Metropolitan New San Francisco 
Walsh Shoe Shop Huntington York are many dealers. Sommer & Kaufmann 
Graham Shoe Co. oard & Ha For store most conven- Scranton Lewis & Reilly 
Brooklyn Phone WI 7-6540 Indianapolis Marott’s iently located — tele- Seattle Nordstrom's 
Buffalo A. M. & A's Jacksonville Levy’s phone Wisconsin 7-6540 Frederick & Nelson 
Charleston, W. Va. Kansas City Miller Shoe Oakland Chas. Kushins Shreveport Phelps 
( The Diamond Knoxville S.H.George Okla. City Rothschild’s Spokane The Crescent 
Chicago = Marshall Field. —_ Lansing Schaefer's Omaha Springfield Morse & Haynes 
Cincinnati Potter Shoe Co. Lawrence and Lowell Arch Preserver Shoe Tacoma Pessemier’s 
Cleveland Stone ShoeCo. Dickerman-McQuade _ Peoria John Moser’s = Troy L. H. Cooper’s 
Columbus WaltersShoeCo. _Lincoin Haney's Crawford’s Washington Boyce & Lewis 
Dallas Volk Bros. Co. Los Angeles Gude’s Inc. Philadelphia Cherry's _ Raleigh Haberdasher 
Decatur Folrath&Folrath Bullock's Strawbridge & Clothier Wichita John Braitsch 
Denver FontiusShoeCo. Louisville RodesRapier Pittsburgh Kaufmann’s Wilmington Storm’s 
Des Moines FieldShoeCo. Macon Macon Shoe Co. oggs & Buh! Worcester Taymor’s 
Detroit R.H. Fyfe&Co. ° Memphis Oak Hall Portiand,Ore.Meier-Frank York, Pa Newswanger's 


For Women — Selby Arch Preserver Shoes, Portsmouth, Obio 
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TRANSITION 


—— 


Born: To Pvt. Alan Ladd, actor who 
recently joined the Signal Corps, and the 
former Sue Carol, a daughter; in Holly. 
wood, Calif., April 21. 


Brrtupayr: Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, heir 
presumptive to the 
British throne, 17, 
April 21. British and 
American officers had 
celebrated with her 
earlier—at a party 
at Windsor Castle 
March 26 .. . Getulio 
D. Vargas, President 
of Brazil for thirteen 
years, 60, April 19. 
Brazil celebrated by 
opening new indus- 
trial plants and pa- 
rading its military 
and naval strength. - 
Proceeds of the fes- 
tivities, lectures, and 
shows will go to a 
fund to build more 
schools . . . Adolf 
Hitler, 54, April 20 
(see page 46)... 
Marshal Henri’ Phi- 
lippe Pétain, 87, April 24. The Marshal 
received a special letter of congratulations 
from the Fiihrer. 





Associated Press 


Elizabeth 


Marriep: Jane Russell, buxom star of 
the controversial Howard Hughes move 
“The Outlaw,” to Robert Waterfeld, 
UCLA quarterback and her friend for 
four years; at Las Vegas, Nev., April %4. 


Divorcep: Mildred W. Peterson from 
Roger T. Peterson, author, ornithologist, 
and painter of bird life, on grounds of 
cruelty; in Reno, April 22. 


Diep: Luren D. Dickinson, 84, former 
governor of Michigan and eight times 
lieutenant .governor; of a heart attack, at 
his farm near Charlotte, Mich., April 2. 
He was little known outside his state until 
July 1939 when he issued a public state 
ment deploring the “temptations” that 
surrounded a conference of governors m 
Albany a few weeks before. He constantly 
orated against sin, gambling, and “high 
living,” and claimed that a “pipeline to 
God” guided him in his administration. .. 
Alexander Freud, 77, youngest brother of 
the late Sigmund Freud; in Toronto, 
April 22. Professor of economics at the 
University of Vienna, he fled Austria just 
before the Nazi invasion . . . Pat O’Dor- 
nell, 48, author of “Green Margins” and 
“The Great Big Doorstep”; in New Or 
leans, La., April 19 . . . Joseph W. Enge, 
60, pioneer in the motion-picture industry 
and founder of the early Paramount 
Metro-Goldwyn companies; in New York, 
April 19 . . . John E. Osborne, 79, forme 
Wyoming governor, congressman, and At 
sistant Secretary of State in Wilson’s A¢ 


ministration; in Rawlings, Wyo., April % 
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AMERICA’S WAR PRODUCTION DEPENDS ON TANKS LIKE THESE 


Take a good look at the huge spherical tanks. They are 
where butadiene, an important ingredient of synthetic 
tubber, is stored. 

Synthetic rubber is now being produced in steadily 
increasing tonnages. But there is not yet enough for 
civilian purposes. Before synthetic rubber can be used for 
such things as civilian tires, there are hundreds of ways 
it must be used for war production. After the needs of the 
Armed Forces have been met, synthetic rubber must first 
and foremost go into belts and hose, packings, mount- 
ings, scores of products essential to keep America’s 
war production line moving. 


United States Rubber Company is operating one of the 
first and largest synthetic rubber plants built under the 
Government program. A second will soon be in production. 
We have worked in the field of synthetic rubber since 
1921 and have used it commercially since 1931. We use 
all five basic types of synthetic rubber...buna-S, buna-N, 
neoprene, butyl and Thiokol...know which one to select 
for the performance required...and how to compound 
’ the specific synthetic rubber for the specific task. As the 
supply of synthetic rubber increases and its use be- 
comes more widespread, this experience will be of 
growing nena to America’s war industries. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


yane sucres AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 


tn Caneda: Dominion Rubber Ceo., Lid. 
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How Three Flat Cars Help 
Solve the Flat Tire Problem 


You're looking at one of the biggest shipments that ever 
traveled by rail. 


It’s a fractionating tower—three flat cars long. And it’s on 
its way to a chemical processing plant where it will soon be turn- 
ing out chemicals to be used in making synthetic rubber. 


The high, wide clearances on the Erie made it possible to 
get this shipment through. But it takes more than oversize clear- 
ance to insure the safe and speedy delivery of this or any other 
war shipment to its ultimate destination. That’s where manpower 
comes in. 


In this case, more than the usual amount of attention to 
details was required even to pian the transportatian job. A caboose 
was placed in front of the three flat cars and another caboose back 


of them. And a special crew stood guard front and rear to see 


that this precious cargo reached its destination safely. 


High and wide clearances help speed the war effort—but 
it’s the men who really deserve the credit for making the impos- 
sible an everyday accomplishment. 


RAILROAD OF HELPFUL SERVICE, 
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Dehydrated food saves shipping space. 
Compressed dehydrated food briquettes 

Save still more space. 

Thus, one supply ship can now carry 

The food equivalent of ten supply ships... 
And each ship can provision ten times 











As many soldiers as ever before. 

Air conditioning and refrigeration equipment 
Makes possible these dehydrated food bricks... 
Dependable and efficient cooling equipment 
Provided by General Electric. After the war, 
When air conditioning and refrigeration 
Will again become available to the public, 
Take advantage of G-E experience 

In the fields of air conditioning and 
Commercial and industrial refrigeration ... 
Turn to General Electric. 

Air Conditioning and Commercial 

Refrigeration Department, Division 435, 

General Electric Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 


. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO THE 4999th? 


A TINY FLAW, a jammed gun, a boy’s 
life’s blood reddens the earth, out 
there in that leaden hail. Had someone 
blundered when the parts for that gun 
were made? 

Five thousand parts make up that gun 
of his. Five thousand pieces of metal — 
yet only asingle one need fail to cost his 
life so bravely given. Your neighbor's 
son or yours. Think now, what tre- 
mendous liability to tiny bits of metal! 

What can we give? Only the patient 


work that mouldsand toughens fit metal 
for his fighting. Only the craftsmanship 
that forms each part with absolute pre- 
cision. Only our sweat to save his life, 
our toil to help him toward Victory. 

This we can do. Metal is sacred — 
save it! This we can pledge. Each part, 
however small, shall move in the terrible 
motion of battle—true, sound and as 
nearly perfect as human skill and me- 
chanical ingenuity can make it. 

Such resolve controls the quality of 


each Empire bolt and nut—each bit of 
metal on which a soldier’s destiny may 
ride. To manufacturing processes which 
insure maximum strength and greatest 
accuracy, we add the personal energy 
and care so essential to Victory. 

Free posters for your plant’s bulletin 
boards, reproducing this ad with an 
appropriate slogan in place of our 
signature, are available upen request. 
Write Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt 
and Nut Company, Port Chester, N. Y. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


. The promised air raids on Japan will 


come sooner than is generally expected . 


... General MacArthur’s request for planes 
adds up to about 7% of the monthly plane 
production, and his chances of getting 
them, once slight, are now much improved 
.. . Note how all-around civilian morale 
has greatly improved; Washington expects 
to hear much less squawking about current 
and future rationing and other restric- 
tions from now on... The U.S. will 
urge at the food conference a proposal call- 
ing for the major Allied powers to dis- 
tribute low-cost food to poorer areas, even 
if subsidies are necessary . Treasury 
aides are ready to push the $16,000,000,000 
tax program as soon as the pay-as-you-go 
tax controversy is out of the way. 


International Colonies? 


Some of America’s top postwar planners 
are now talking of international control of 
colonial possessions. This thinking may 
have been behind the President’s remark 
last week about exploitation of one coun- 
try by another. Speaking idealistically, 
these planners contend that the raw mate- 
rials of colonial areas must not be exclu- 
sively retained by the controlling nation 
but fairly shared by all friendly countries 
—perhaps through an international pool 
from which poorer countries could draw 
according to need rather than ability to 
pay. It’s also felt that the primary bene- 
fit from these materials must go to the 
inhabitants of the producing territory. 
International control is favored because 
it’s believed the best way to assure protec- 
tion of the interests of local populations 
and the full development of resources for 
world benefit. 


Deferment Report 


The hue and cry over deferred govern- 
ment workers will get a new shot in the 
arm if newspapermen and interested con- 
gressmen can pry a secret report out of 
the House Naval Affairs Committee. Some 
of the findings of Representative Costel- 
lo’s subcommittee investigation of defer- 
ments in civilian agencies have already 
leaked out, although that probe isn’t yet 
complete. Costello is broadening the field 
by sending members to major cities to 
check on local deferment policies. But of 
more interest is the report submitted to 


Naval Affairs by Lyndon Johnson on the 
Navy Department’s deferment policies. 
Chairman Vinson, a Navy champion, has 
so far kept the report under cover, but 
Congressional sources believe it’s an in- 
dictment of the department’s attitude in 
obtaining deferments for draft-age men. 


National Notes 


Representative Taber, who launched the 
Congressional attacks on the OWI, hasn’t 
given up his crusade despite a recent si- 
lence; he’s quietly gathering material for 
future fireworks . . . Though Leon Hender- 
son resigned from the OPA last year, he’s 
still drawing government pay, catching up 
with leave accumulated during years of 
service . . . Note that some Washington 
correspondents, irate at being left out of 
F.D.R.’s press retinue, wrote stories around 
censorship that virtually revealed plans 
for his Mexican trip. 


Censored Fleet 


One of the war’s tightest cases of censor- 
ship came to light last week after Secre- 
tary Knox, in his recent seven-fleets state- 
ment, revealed the existence of a South- 
west Pacific unit. Correspondents and 
newspapers in Australia have been unable 
to print one line about the American Fleet 
working out of there or the Dutch units 
cooperating with it, although news of the 
Australian Fleet has been permitted. Aus- 
tralians living in the interior were surprised 
to learn about the fleet from Knox’s state- 
ment, as were many Americans who didn’t 
know that MacArthur had naval ships un- 
der his command, since Washington had 
been as mum as the naval censors in Aus- 
tralia. 


Philippine ‘Independence’ 

The Philippine exile government has 
kept quiet, but it nevertheless is worried 
about a Japanese offer of “independence” 
to the islands. Made first in February, the 
offer, which promises action “in the short- 
est possible time,” has since been broadcast 
throughout the islands. Of course strings 
are attached—spiritual and economic co- 
operation, severance of all connections 
with the U.S., and abandonment of Ameri- 
can ideas are all required. But the word 
“independence” has a strong appeal to all 
Filipinos, and the more illiterate among 
them might not worry too much about the 
conditions and source of the offer. 


Trivia 
Many of the congressmen who hastily 


retreated in the face of opposition over X 
cards are now making no bones about tak- , 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


ing out C gasoline-ration cards . . . When 
Secretary Morgenthau testified before the 
House Coinage Committee last week he 
frequently excused himself to huddle in a 
corner with five accompanying experts, 
then wrote out an answer before replying 
to a searching question . . . Senate Labor 
Committee Chairman Elbert D. Thomas 
has a nine-star service flag hanging in his 
office which represents personal and com- 
mittee employes who have gone to war. 





Trends Abroad 


The Allies know that Germany has 
been manufacturing poison gas at Mann- 
heim, one of the RAF’s most frequent 
targets, and then transferring it at night 
to Minsk for storage . . . In addition to 
publicizing its precautions, such as mined 
tunnels, etc., Switzerland has now stepped 
up its invasion preparations . . . Allied of- 
ficials don’t believe Spanish Foreign Min- 
ister Gomez Jordana’s peace talk was Axis- 
inspired; they think it stemmed from the 
Franco government’s fear of a complete 
Allied victory .. . There’s no evidence that 
King Boris agreed to fight Russia during 
his conference with Hitler, but he did 
promise to supply additional raw materials. 


Jap Carrier Bomber 


It’s not publicly known, but the Japs 
for some time have been flying off carriers 
a bigger bomber than the Mitchell B-25s 
used by Doolittle’s men in the Tokyo raid. 
The plane is the Mitsubishi Navy OB-01, 
a two-motored bomber with a speed of 270 
m.p.h., a 2,000-mile range, and a loaded 
weight of 26,000 pounds, compared with 
the Mitchell’s weight of 24,000 pounds. It 
can carry two torpedoes or 4,000 pounds 
of bombs, about twice the load of the 
American plane. The Mitsubishi has a 
wing span of 80 feet, 121% feet wider than 
the Mitchell, but this is not a handicap to 
its operation from carriers, since most Jap 
ships do not have the “island” containing 
guns and stack which projects above the 
flight deck on American carriers. 


Forced Labor Change 


Changes in the plans for compulsory 
shipment of French labor to the Reich 
may be announced by Vichy soon. Some 
100,000 French youths slated for forced 
labor assignments in Germany and Czecho- 
Slovakia will not be sent after all. The 
reasons are manifold. French opposition to 
labor recruiting is getting even more bit- 
ter. Foreign workers already in Germany 
are causing more and more trouble. The 
Nazi transport system is especially over- 
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taxed now, with the additional load of in- 
vasion preparations. Factories to which 
these workers might be assigned have been 
damaged by Allied bombings. Also, the 
Nazis have partly solved their manpower 
problem with their scheme to use French 
war prisoners as industrial laborers. As a 
result of the change. Laval, who has a list 
of the youths, will try to put them to 
work in coal mines and industries previ- 
ously drained of workers for the Nazis. 


Duce-Fihrer Friction 


The garrisoning of Yugoslavia proved to 
be one of the main points of friction be- 
tween Mussolini and Hitler during their 
last Brenner Pass meeting. Sources with 
access to information from Italy say the 
Duce asserted that it would be necessary 
for him to withdraw veteran troops from 
Yugoslavia for “security service” at home, 
leaving it to Hitler to replace them. The 
Fiihrer insisted that he had no men avail- 
able, claiming that he was already weak- 
ening his forces in the Belgrade region in 
order to send troops into Greece. It’s re- 
ported that Hitler was unable to get as- 
surance that the Italian withdrawals would 
not be made and that the whole matter 
was left up in the air. 


Canadian Notes 


Ottawa has concluded an agreement with 
the Belgian exile government to furnish 
7,000,000 bushels of wheat, almost all of 
which would be available on demand im- 
mediately after the country is liberated in 
whole or part . . . As a companion piece 


to the elimination of week-end excursion - 


rates, Canadian railroads will offer special 
midweek rates to encourage travel during 
less crowed periods . . . Ottawa is distri- 
buting to farmers and gardeners a recipe 
for making sugar syrup from sugar beets 
for home use to augment rations. 


Foreign Notes 


Contrary to the general belief, most of 
the clothing and other material distributed 
by the Allies in North Africa is being sold 
at nominal prices, not given away; the 
natives have money and want to keep their 


self-respect . . . The regular Japanese pro-' 


fessional baseball season opened in April 
with a 112-game schedule; the name of the 
game and of many plays were changed, 
but the sport was too popular to be banned 
as “foreign” ... A new German “under- 
ground” station calling itself “Jesus” has 
begun broadcasting; it’s supposed to repre- 
sent the Catholic view . . . The Chinese 
National Resources Commission has just 
discovered an important new oil field in 
Kansu Province; it’s near the overland 
route to Russia and might later be de- 
veloped with Russian machinery, 





Milk Problem 


Ih private discussions, food officials are 
expressing concern.over the milk situation 
for the coming months. Despite efforts to 


increase the milk supply, there’s no assur- 
ance that they will be successful. Dairy 
farms have been the hardest hit by the 
farm-labor shortage. Also, cows require 
high-protein feeds such as fish meal and 
imported tankage. Supplies of fish meal 
and other protein feeds have been in- 
creased, but not enough, since there are 
also more hogs and chickens than ever 
before which require the same kind of 
feed. Officials want to avoid, if at all pos- 
sible, the extremely difficult task of ra- 
tioning milk but, if inequitable distribu- 
tion results in hardship for expectant 
mothers and babies, additional restric- 
tions will have to be imposed. 


Keynes Plan Critiques 


Now that the first hullabaloo has died 
down, expect some important new blasts 
against the Keynes plan for a postwar 
clearing union. Some of the nation’s Jead- 
ing economists are preparing these criti- 
cisms, among others: (1) The plan treats 
the symptoms rather than the causes of 
weak exchanges; (2) its chief beneficiaries 
would be countries with the most unsound 
fiscal policies; (3) its prewar international 
trade formula would give Britain a place 
out of proportion to its financial impor- 
tance and relative solvency; (4) its op- 
eration might result in the U.S. financing 
British exports to countries unable to pay 
for them, and (5) the plan provides for 
loans by creditor to debtor nations, while 
permitting the latter to embargo or re- 
strict the outflow of their own capital. All 
the economists will emphasize the infla- 
tionary angles of the plan, most of which 
have been overlooked in previous discus- 
sions. 


War-Lean Tactics 


Some smart strategy was employed in 
handling the Second War Loan Drive in 
the New York district last month. While 
figures were given out daily on the cam- 
paign’s progress, the whole story wasn’t 
told. Actual results were so good that the 
committee in charge withheld full data for 
fear publication might cause other dis- 
tricts to let down in their efforts. Also, it 
might have hindered the campaign in one 
of its primary purposes—sale of War 
Bonds to individuals. This was done by 
persuading some big investors (particular- 
ly corporations) to hold back their sub- 
scriptions and even by -suggesting, where 
companies had offices in other districts, 
that purchases be made in those areas. 


Business Footnotes 


One long-standing problem of exporters 
to Latin America has been solved by the 
war; the reversed balance of trade makes 
the necessary dollar exchange available in 
those countries . . . The last war’s textile 


shortage modernized women’s bathing 
suits, and this war’s threatens to ultra- 
modernize them; forced to cut materials 
10%, manufacturers are 


consumption 





really cutting out everything but the ban 
essentials . . . The WPB is now conside. 
ing an order that would cut greeting-canj 
production perhaps as much as 50% . 
Milk bottles, which last year carried “Buy 
War Bonds” slogans, are now to bring 
food-utilization messages to the housewife. 





Movie Lines 


Fat that the movie industry is enjoy. 
ing the best year in its history is seen in 
amusement-tax receipts, up approximately 
40% over last year . . . Colonel MacDon. 


ald, who produced the documentary “Des. 


ert Victory,” has more than 50 camers. 
men now filming battle scenes in Tunisia 
for a sequel . . . C. S. Forester, British 
Ministry of Information official who wrote 
the original story for the Columbia pic. 
ture “The Commandos Strike at Dawn,” 
is now seeking U.S. and British approval 
for a film dealing with postwar aims for 
the same studio . . . Emmett Lavery and 
Edward Dmytryk, who adapted and di- 
rected “Hitler’s Children,” are working on 
“America’s Children,” a contrast short 
aimed primarily at foreign audiences. 


Army Education Terms 


The as-yet-unpublicized arrangements 
with colleges participating in the Army’ 
Specialized Training Program are going to 
alleviate many a school’s financial fears. 
Eventually, some 200 universities will take 
part, presumably all under agreements 
similar to those offered by the Army to the 
first schools participating. These provide 
for compensation between the minimum 
and the medium cost of educating a nor- 
mal peacetime student in that particular 
institution. And, to keep colleges from 
either making a profit or suffering a los, 
the War- Department has provided for ad- 
justments if the demonstrated cost proves 
higher or lower than anticipated. Presum- 
ably the Navy will make similar financial 
arrangements for its training program. 


Knox. Radio Failure | 


There’s an inside story about Secretary 
Knox’s failure to appear on the March of 
Time program last week. Knox was sched- 
uled to speak, and NBC carried “teaser 
announcements about his talk, but when 
the program went on the air the Secretary 
was not on hand at the Washington stu- 
dio. It was announced that his appear 
ance had been cancelled because of at 
important Navy Department conference. 
However, Navy.sources confirm that there 
was no such conference, and it’s known 
that two of his press aides at the station 
were trying frantically to reach him by 
telephone up until the last moment. Off- 
cially, it’s said that “circumstances — 
yond his control” prevented his speaking, 
but unofficially it’s claimed that Knox was 
resting aboard his yacht at the Navy yard 
and subordinates failed to warn him o 
the passage of time. ~ 
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division of Research and Engineering. 
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flowing steadily to the soldiers, sailors and 
marines who are winning this war. 





THE CROSLEY CAR—The most talked-of auto- 
mobile in America today—Sorry we cannot take 
‘care of civilian buyers now—Look for it to take 
an important place in post-war transportation. 











More than 8,000 loyal men and women at Crosley have been 
awarded the 10% War Bond Flag as a symbol that their sav- 
ings, as well as their skilled hands, are working for victory. 






THE CROSLEY CORPORATION - CINCINNATI, OHIO AND RICHMOND, IND. 
Peacetime Manufacturers of Radios, Refrigerators, Household Appliances, and the Crosley Car 
HOME OF WLW, “THE NATION'S STATION” 
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The mew controversy over when synthetic-rubber tires will 
become available to civilians, spring or fall of 1944, doesn’t 
mean a thing to the average motorist. By that time his driving 
will be limited by a gasoline shortage. 


Nationwide gasoline rationing is here to stay for the du- 
ration, regardless of the tire situation. The great demand of the 
armed forces for petroleum products has forced this conclusion 
on Washington officials. 


The military demand soon will force East Coast motorists to 
take another cut below the present meager gallon-and-a-half-a- 
week A-book allowance. This probably will be increased, how- 
ever, as the transportation situation from the Southwest to the 
Atlantic Seaboard improves. When that happens, look for pres- 
sure to equalize rations between the coast and interior. 


The food picture continues to improve. There’s now no danger 
of an over-all food shortage for the United States, though there 
may be more dislocations of supply like the current potato short- 
age (which should be over in the next six weeks) . 


These statements can now be made flatly because the 1943 
crop, for the most part, is in the ground. And plantings are ac- 
tually about 3 per cent larger than those of last year, though 
not as great as the Department of Agriculture would have liked. 


The weather now is the big question mark. Chester Davis says 
the farm manpower problem, overemphasized in the first place, 
is easing rapidly and that he has high hopes of getting whatever 
new farm machinery is necessary to harvest the crops. 


I t is now clear that the President’s hold-the-line order will not 
put a complete stop to all price increases. But it appears prob- 
able that the sharp rises of the first three months of the year 
have been substantially checked. 


The strategy now is to make every effort to prevent price . 


increases on s and services listed in the cost-of-living index. 
On other items the government pressure will not be as great. 
There’s still talk of removing ceilings entirely from luxury goods. 


Prentiss Brown has been so determined to hold the line in 
compliance with F.D.R.’s wishes that he considered refusing to 
permit businessmen to raise prices until they could show they 
were actually in the red. This was opposed by his advisers, some 
of whom are former Leon Henderson men usually accused of 
being too tough on business. 


Subsidies to producers, to avoid price increases which might 
otherwise be required because of additional operating and raw- 
materials costs, are increasingly probable. But Congress first 


will have to be sold the idea—a task Brown doesn’t relish when 


he recalls thé slap-down Henderson got when he tried it. 


Postwar thinking in Washington is veering toward the im- 
mediate problems which will confront the nation when the 
European phase of the war ends. This is reflected in discussions 
of a uniform war-contract termination clause to assure payment 
for work done on partly finished materials as well as the com- 





pleted articles when the war ends. Summer probably will see 
Congress acting upon proposals to allow industry to set up 
reconversion funds not subject to renegotiation. 


There’s no detailed blueprint of what the government will 
do on the home front when the European phase ends. A lot 
depends upon the situation at the time. But here are some of 
the prospects: 


4] An immediate change in the emphasis in munitions manufac- 
ture from matériel for land fighting to that needed generally 
for sea warfare to polish off the Japs. | 


q An end of the draft of family men: release of some from land 
forces where they are not needed. 


{ Reconversion of some industry back to limited production of 
civilian goods. Accelerated designing of new models by industry. 


q Increased pressure on United States supplies of food, feed, 
seed, fertilizer, and farm machinery, for a time at least, to re- 
lieve starvation in Europe. 


q Revision of the tax structure to lower corporation levies and 
encourage reconversion. Pressure will probably be applied by 
the Treasury for a spending tax of some sort to act as a check 
on postwar buying. 


q Public clamor for relaxation of rationing and price controls 
is probable after the defeat of Hitler. It is highly unlikely that 
this can be done. It appears probable that business groups, which — 
usually are vociferous in condemnation of government restric- 
tions, will favor continuation of most of these controls for some 
time even after Japan falls. 


§ The WPB probably will remain in operation throughout the 
postwar period, helping industry reconvert, allocating materials 
as they become available to the most important civilian sup- 
plies first, etc. This will continue to be necessary even after 
peace is restored in the Pacific—an event that guesses here 
place from one to two years after Germany cracks. 


The War Manpower Commission has undeniably been 
moving toward full control of labor by regulation so as to 
short-circuit legislation for a National Service Act. But don’t 
expect WMC to go the whole way and set up ations which 
would permit the government to tell each wor! what he 
must do for the duration. 


WMC planners believe they'll reach a point of diminishing 
returns in manpower control before they'll get such complete 
control. That point will be reached when it will take more red 
tape and policing to do the job than the result is worth. But, 
they say, there’s room for a great deal more restriction before 
that will happen. 


Eventually the WMC wants employment stabilization agree- 
ments between employers and labor over the entire country. 
Such agreements are now in force in 68 tight labor-supply areas. 
Through these agreements and the committees which enforce 
them, labor would be controlled at the local level where its 
problems exist, rather than by remote control from Washington. 


The biggest manpower headache at the moment is labor 
turnover. Even in West Coast shipyards, where workmen get 
top war-industry pay and can’t be lured away by more money, 
the turnover runs 10 to 15%. The new restrictions on moving 
between jobs may cut this down some, but not much. WMC 
is pushing a system of exit interviews to allow shipyard workers 
who are quitting to get the reasons off their chests. 
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The AT-7 Beechcraft two-engine Navigational Traine 
the Army and Navy by providing * means of instructing 
in the solution of the problems of long-distance flights. 
equipped with all of the devices used for modern celestial navigation, 
as for radio and dead-reckoning navigation, and provide accommodation 


the training of three navigators simultaneously. 
The AT-7 Beechcrafts combine high cruising speed, long range, and excellent 


flight and landing characteristics. They thus permit long flights, by day and by 
night, to distant points { any abnormal burden on 


without the imposition © 
the skill of their pilots. : 
The use of the AT-7’s as specialized Navigation Trainers i 
many examples of how the Army and Navy are providing their 
i the entire world. 
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POKING OUR SNOUT IN HITLER'S BUSINESS 


Whether it’s a rapid-firing 75 mounted on a 
tank, or the stinging tail-end of a Flying Fortress 
--. you can bet your bottom dollar it’s interfer- 
ence that Mr. Schickelgruber could do without! 
For our planes, tanks and guns in the hands of 
our boys and our allies have put a serious crimp 
in the Axis. 

American production is the bulwark behind 
the Allied Nations. And, Ball Bearings keep 
the wheels turning .. . ever faster and steadier. 
Ball Bearings help to make high-speed grinding 
and boring machines possible. They help to spin 
the yarn and weave the cloth that. clothes our 
armies. They’re working on machines that pro- 
duce bullets, helmets, rifles, pistols, bayonets, 
goggles, shoes, parachutes, mess kits; and every- 


thing else a fighting man needs. Every week, 
more millions of Ball Bearings go on the job... 
you can understand why our stocks are often low. 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 
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Rumors of New Blows Mount 
as the End in Tunisia Nears 


Allies May Strike in Europe 
or Somewhere in Mediterranean; 
Many Signs Hint Scandinavia 


This was the last act in Africa. The 
Germans knew it. A document found by 
the British indicated that Marshal Rom- 
mel had left Tunisia and that the troops 
there were under the command of Col. 
Gen. Jiirgen von Arnim. Some prisoners 
captured by the Allies even surrendered 
with smiles on their faces. 

Both sides prepared for the opening of 
the next great drama and, as at all times 
of high expectations, rumors and stories 
spread about the location of the opening 
‘blows. Two theaters were fairly obvious— 
the Mediterranean islands and Western 
Europe. 

The Mediterranean islands were obvious 
because the Allies must take these strategic 
outposts to accomplish the negative task 
of clearing the inland sea and opening it 
to sea traffic. Until this is done, much of 


the advantage gained by the conquest of 
Africa cannot be realized. Even before the 
end of the fighting in Tunisia the ma- 
chinery may be set in motion to accomplish 
this. 

Furthermore, it may come from either 
end of the Mediterranean. In the west the 
Allies might suddenly move on Sardinia by 
sea and air (the Axis has already reported 
large concentrations at Gibraltar). In the 
east, Allied armies have been quietly gath- 
ering and a sudden assault might gain 
Crete or the Dodecanese Islands. 

In Western Europe the Allies have 
promised that an eventual invasion is cer- 
tain. The Germans know it and have said 
that they expect it. The only qualifying 
factor is that here all the stakes will be 
down when the armies actually swing into 
action. It may not be the first gamble, but 
it will almost certainly be the final one so 
far as Germany is concerned. 

That leaves one theater of operations 
in Europe where the Allies are not bound 
either by strategy or promises to attack— 
Scandinavia. Yet in many ways an as- 


The last act in Tunisia: Captured Nazis smoked their looted cigars and smiled 


sault in this region would be the most 
logical next step in the war plans. It 
would hit the Germans at the very op- 
posite extremity of their Fortress of Eu- 
rope at a time when they were heavily 
committed in the Mediterranean. It might 
nullify to a great extent the Axis ad- 
vantage of operating on interior lines. 
And it would clear the most direct route 
to Russia. 


Last week many signs pointed to Scan- . _ 


dinavia. The most ominous was the sud- 
den withdrawal by plane of nearly all the 
personnel of the American Legation from 
Helsinki to Stockholm. The State De- 
partment refused to give an intelligible 
reason for the move, but there were really 
only two possible explanations. One was 
that the United States was preparing for a 
final break—but not war—with Finland. 
According to this, Washington had ten- 
dered Helsinki a last offer to try to patch 
up a Russian-Finnish peace, and the Finns 
had greatly angered the United States 
by submitting the proposal to Berlin first. 
The other was that the Allies were plan- 
ning to invade the Arctic coasts of both 
Finland and Norway and bearing in mind 
the fate of American representatives at 


Vichy, the State Department wanted to 


get them all away first. 

Another sign was the meeting between 
Hitler and Quisling. The Norwegian _pup- 
pet and Joseph Terboven, Nazi gualeiter 
in Norway, went to Hitler’s headquarters 
for conferences with the Fiihrer. Then 
there was the tension between the Ger- 
mans and the Swedes (see page 42) . Final- 
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ly, the bombings of Baltic ports by the 
RAF and the Russian Air Force fitted in- 
to the strategic pattern of an Allied move 
in Scandinavia. 


On to Tunis 


The last stand of the Axis in Africa 
came as the Allied armies hacked their 
way into the enemy’s mountain defenses 
and onto the coastal plain cupped amid 
the peaks of the North Tunisian promon- 
tory. British, American, and French armies 
rolled forward in unison for the kill, while 
the Allied sea and air arms tightened their 
blockade of the approaches to Tunisia. 

On land, the fighting reached its fiercest 
of the entire campaign as the Allies and 
the Germans battled at close quarters with 
bayonets and rifles in silvery moonlit 
guiches or on sun-splashed wooded hill- 
sides. But the biggest and bloodiest bat- 
tles were fought around the four main 
passes leading down to the wheat fields 
and olive groves of the Tunis plain 
and cradling the only railroads. Two 
of these, the east and north coastal passes, 
formed the outer wings of the Allied 
assault. In the center, the main and south 
central defiles, anchored on Medjez-el- 
Bab and Bou Arada respectively (see 
map) pointed like twisting fingers toward 
Tunis. 

Against a background of green slopes 


splashed with dazzling patches of yellow, 
purple, blue, and scarlet wild flowers in- 
cluding millions of poppies, the Allies 
struck along all four passes. But for the 
first time it was Lt. Gen. Kenneth A. N. 
Anderson’s First Army that delivered the 
most dangerous blow—a_ twin-pointed 
thrust in the center aimed at smashing 
through to the plain along the shortest 
route to Tunis. 

The Germans anticipated the blow and 
tried to beat the Allies to the punch. 
Under a big bright moon near midnight 
April 20, they sent some of their freshest 
assault troops, including five battalions of 
crack infantry and between 60 and 80 
tanks, across a jagged landscape south of 
Medjez-el-Bab. In the mist-covered hills 
orange flashes of 25-pounders and red 
streams of machine-gun tracer bullets 
spelled out the British reply. By dawn, the 
Tommies surged out of their positions to 
catch the Germans in a heavy crossfire and 
run up a score of 33 enemy tanks knocked 
out, including three Mark VIs. 

With the German spearhead shattered, 
Anderson launched his twin drives along 
the central passes. One, begun under the 
moon after a heavy gun barrage, rolled 
forward on a 9-mile front north of Bou 
Arada. The British swept up the enemy- 
held hills, knocked out the Germans in 
hand-to-hand combat and drove forward 
toward the wheat fields in the flat-bot- 
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tomed valley below, leading toward Pont 
du Fahs and northeastward to Tunis. The 
other, launched behind the fire of 400 
guns, drove the Germans off most of Long 
Stop Hill, a battle-scarred, heavily forti- 
fied height commanding the north central 
pass leading from Medjez-el-Bab to Te- 
bourba and thence to Tunis. 

As the First Army battered its way 
through the peak-studded central zone, 
the Eighth Army began cracking the 
enemy defenses in the weird terrain flank- 
ing the eastern coastal road. This was the 
first time that Gen. Sir Bernard L. Mont- 
gomery’s men had been forced to exchange 
the relatively fluid methods of desert fight- 
ing for the grim and tedious combat need- 
ed to conquer sheer hillsides and rocky 
peaks. But they proved they could do it 
in the battle to take Takrouna—a fan- 
tastic rocky hill looking like a great rec- 
tangular slab of rock with a smaller slab 
atop it and a fort and village on its 600- 
foot-high summit. 

Cutting their way toward Takrouna 
with machetes through thick cactus 
hedges, the British rushed the grim height 
with bayonets and tommy guns as Ger- 
mans and Italians hidden in caves and 
dugouts met them with grenades and with 
machine-gun and mortar fire. It took the 
British 48 hours to capture the hill. Its 
summit fell only after a fight which one ° 
Tommy described as a “mad battle with 
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All passes lead to Tunis: Through these four defiles the Allies launched the final attack against the Axis 
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everybody shouting and screaming” amid 
a “great clashing of bayonets and knives.” 
The victory followed the fall of Enfida- 
ville and sent the Eighth Army ahead to 
batter against the strongly fortified rows 
of hills lying to the north and protecting 
the Cape Bon Peninsula where the Ger- 
mans have built many jetties that can 
be used either for supply or evacuation 
purposes. : 
Meanwhile, in one of the surprise moves 
of the campaign, Lt. Gen. George S. Pat- 
ton Jr.’s American Second Corps suddenly 
launched a fierce attack along the north 
coastal pass. In a lightning shift which 
Gen. Sir Harold R. L. G. Alexander, com- 
mander of the ground forces, praised for 
its “speed and secrecy,” the Americans 
‘th all their armor and thousands of ve- 
hicles had been transferred from the 


Southern Tunisian sector to the First 


Army left flank. 

There on April 28, the same day that 
the Allied air forces attacked enemy posi- 
tions with a record 1,500 sorties, they 
drove forward along the road leading from 
Sedjenane to Mateur. The drive was aided 
by French native troops in the extreme 
coastal sector and made good progress de- 
ate heavy enemy mortar and artillery 

re. 

The sector taken over by the Americans 
included some of the most rugged terrain 
on the entire 120-mile-long front. As the 
Americans advanced in two columns north 
and south of the road to Mateur, they 
smashed back a series of Axis counter- 
attacks, The United States Army also suf- 
fered a casualty among top-ranking of- 
ficers when Lt, Gen. Lesley J. McNair, 
chief of the Ground Forces, was seriously 
wounded in action in Tunisia on April 23 
while on an inspection trip. ; 


Blockade: While the ground forces 
hammered at the Axis land fortress, light 
naval units and swarms of Allied fighters 
and bombers intensified the convoy-smash- 
ing campaign off the Tunisian tip that had 


already succeeded in halving the flow of - 


Rommel’s air- and sea-borne supplies. As 
a result of the blockade, the enemy had 

ome chary of sending ships across the 
perilous Sicily strait. Hence it was his air 
transports that figured in most of the 
killings, 











Great ME-323 powered gliders were shot down by the fighters of Air Vice Marshal Broadhurst 


One of the actions took its place among 
the most fantastic and incredible episodes 
of the war. It occurred in the early morn- 
ing of April 22 when the Germans tried to 
span the Sicily strait with a convoy of 20 
ME-328s. The ME-328 is apparently a de- 
velopment of the Merseburg glider and not 
a Messerschmitt product. The machines 
are huge six-engined “powered gliders.” 
Heavily escorted, the big craft looked like 
oversize beetles with their bulbous, ramp- 
equipped noses, double-deck fuselages, and 
180-foot wingspreads. 

But they ran into a flock of hornets in 
the shape of Kittyhawks manned by Brit- 
ons, Australians, and South Africans of the 
Desert Air Force and escorted by Spitfires. 
Maj. J. E. Parson, South African who led 
the DAF flight, told what happened to the 
Nazis: “they were flying 50 feet off the 
water. I first ordered a head-on attack to 
break up their tight, thick formation and 
at once five flamers fell into the sea. Then 
we went in from all sides . . . until we had 
shot them to bits.” 

Inside ten minutes, all 20 transports and 
ten of the escorts had tumbled into the sea. 
As the big planes hit the water, Allied 
pilots saw scores of German soldiers strug- 
gling in the waves amid flaming gasoline. 
That meant Rommel had probably suffered 
another heavy manpower loss, since each 
of the transports could carry betweer. 120 
and 140 fully equipped men. 

This exploit was carried out by a virtual- 
ly all-British team from the RAF branch 
of the Desert Air Force. It followed close 
on the heels of another spectacular action 
by Warhawk pilots of the United States 
Ninth Air Force—the DAF’s American 
wing—in shooting down 58 Junkers-52 
transports on April 18. The killers that 
time, the War Department revealed, in- 
cluded men of several American squadrons 
that had been in the thick of the desert 
fighting. They were the 64th (Black 
Scorpions), 65th (Fighting Cocks), 66th 

(Exterminators), and the 314th, together 
making up the 57th Fighter Group. 

The two feats illustrated once again the 
power and efficiency of the Anglo-Ameri- 


can DAF which has provided what is prob-. 


ably the war’s outstanding example of air 
support’ for 
launched the Eighth Army at Alamein on 
its victorious campaign across the desert. 


troops ever since it’ 


That in turn largely reflected the hard-hit- 
ting personality of the DAF’s leader, Air 
Vice Marshal Harry Broadhurst. 


A military flier all his life, “Broady” 


still thinks and strikes with all the joyous 
exuberance of youth—he’s only $7 and 
the youngest air vice marshal in the his- 
tory of the RAF. With a grin-creased, 
friendly face, impish brown eyes, and 
skimpy black hair wreathing his slightly 
bald head, he looks something like Jimmy 
Doolittle, although he’s nine years young- 


er. And his record of daredevil exploits— ~ 


he once led three planes tied together with 
rope through intricate acrobatics at a pre- 
war British air pageant—makes him still 
more like the famous leader of the Tokyo 
raid. 

Broadhurst left the Hampshire Terri- 
torials as a 20-year-old second lieutenant in 
1926 to join the RAF despite opposition 
from his parents, who warned him there 
was “no future in it.” They were nearly 
right—he was in a bad crackup inside of 
eleven days. But from then on he rose in 
the RAF with the speed of a Hurricane. 
In fact, he led the first squadron of Hurri- 


canes ever formed, later worked out much ~ 


of the combat tactics of the RAF’s Fighter 
Command, and supervised the training of 
many of the squadrons which helped win 
the Battle of Britain. ~ 

A versatile man whose wife, Kathleen 
Broadhurst, is a Women’s Auxiliary Air 
Force section officer at an RAF operational 
station, Broady likes taking 16-millimeter 
movies, is good at tennis, fishing, golf, and 
sailing but is most at home when he is 
several thousand feet up at the stick and 
guns of a fighter plane. He fights even 
when he shouldn’t as he showed during the 
Dieppe raid. Then a group captain, he took 
his Spitfire out unaccompanied on a mis- 
sion supposedly limited to observing but 
came back for breakfast with one enemy 
plane in his bag and, after refueling and 
rearming, went out again and dam 
three more before lunch. 

However, fighting is now a luxury for 
Broadhurst. His attention has been directed 
chiefly to.ground support tactics ever since 
he arrived jn-Cairo last October, with more 


» than 600 operational hours and twelve 








enemy plangs~to his credit, to assist the 
man he lafer succeeded as DAF chief— 


Air Vice Marshal Arthur Coningham, now 


came. 
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Bazooka: 
Loaded by one soldier with a dartlike projectile and fired from the shoulder 
by another, Bazooka is credited with deadly results at short range. Shown 
here under test at Fort Warren, Wyo., it has been used already in Tunisia 
(Newsweek, April 5). 





This is the first picture iia the Army’s hush-hush antitank gun. 





commander of the Northwest African Air 
Forces’ Tactical Group of which the DAF 
is a part. 

Broady. specializes in the use of aircraft 
as mobile artillery and was largely re- 
sponsible for one of the greatest and most 
effective surprises of the recent Tunisian 
fighting. Revealed for the first time last 
week, the surprise was the new Hurricane 
2-D tank buster, armed with two 40-milli- 
meter cannon, one under each wing, using 
214-pound shells in single or automatic 
fire. Under Broadhurst’s expert guidance, 
these Hurricane “can-openers” played a 
vital role in the defeat of Axis armor at 
Hamma that led to Montgomery’s break- 
through on the Mareth Line. 


School of Knocks 


The United States Army paid the stiff 
price of 1,500 dead and 10,500 wounded 
and missing for the lessons it learned in 
North Africa from the initial invasion 
through the Battle of Guettar. NEWSWEEK 
asked its correspondent in Tunisia, Merrill 
Mueller, to give examples of what the 
Americans have been taught by this ex- 
perience. Here they are: 


1—The Americans still lack sufficient 
trained anti-mine personnel with the neces- 
sary detecting devices. This deficiency, 
which threw certain American moves badly 
off schedule in the earlier fighting, has be- 
come doubly important now that the Ger- 
mans are using wooden mines—which do 
not register on electric detectors—and are 


- 


able to sow them in vast quantities since 
they are made in Tunis. However, the 
British only began training anti-mine 
squads on a large scale twelve months ago. 
Now, with British aid, the Americans are 
doing the same. 


2—Tank radios had to be improved, but 
intercommunication even at the height of 
battle is now fairly intelligible. A special 
radio improvement was called for when it 
was found that American tanks couldn’t 
communicate with each other across inter- 
vening hills. 

8—In consolidating positions won by 
tank attacks the Americans now frequent- 
ly use the Russian method of towing anti- 
tank guns and light artillery behind the 
tanks. The gunners follow close behind, en- 
abling the guns to go into action along with 
or even ahead of the supporting infantry. 

4—The Yanks no longer stand around 
admiring captured enemy equipment. In- 
stead, with the aid of specially trained 
units, they immediately turn any usable 
weapons against the enemy. 

5—Americans have found that shrapnel 
is by no means an outmoded weapon, and 
they quickly adopted the German trick of 
using anti-aircraft shells fitted with time 
fuses for their shrapnel effect. 

6—Our troops still lack sufficient light 
anti-aircraft guns to provide thorough pro- 
tection for toad convoys, junctions, and 


- smmilar targets. The Germans use two to 


three times as many heavy machine guns 
and light 20-millimeter cannon as the Al- 
lies in combating low-flying planes. 


NEWSWEEK 


Raid Results 


The most satisfactory of all the raids 
that the RAF makes on Germany are 
those that cause the Nazis really to let 
out yelps of pain. Sometimes these take 
the form of radio admissions of the dam- 
age and casualties and threats of ter- 
rible reprisals. But the best evidence is 
contained in the German High Command 
communiqués. The Nazis -have stock 
phrases that run from “the population 
suffered losses” to the accusation that 
the British made a “terror attack.” When 
the population merely suffers losses, the 
raid may be assumed to be moderately 
heavy. But when the phrase “terror at- 
tack” is used, it means that a concen- 
trated rain of explosives and incendiaries 
has descended on some town with an ef- 
fect that no British city ever experienced 
even at the height of the German blitz. 

Last week for the first time the Nazi 
High Command admitted that two terror 
raids had been made by the RAF in one 
night. One was against Rostock and the 
other against Stettin. As terror raids they 
were probably extremely short and con- 
centrated, while 150 2-ton blockbusters 
were dropped on Stettin alone. In Ros- 
tock, citizens stood in the streets of their 
city, already gutted by previous raids, 
and watched the remaining buildings 
crumble under the impact of bombs. In 
Stettin, which had suffered only a few 
minor attacks before, the blockbusters 
scattered 100-foot-wide craters across the 
150-acre Free Harbor while across the 


Haken Terrace overlooking the valley of — 


the Oder drifted the smoke from the fires 
below—fires that were still burning the 
next day when British reconnaissance 
planes flew over the city. 

But Rostock and Stettin were only part 
of the show that night. The RAF also 
used some of its tremendously fast Mos- 
quito bombers to stage a small raid on 
Berlin. It wasn’t much but it must have 
annoyed the Nazis and may have kept a 
few night fighters from joining the de- 
fenses at the Baltic ports. At the same 
time the Red Air Force attacked the East 
Prussian city of Tilsit with what must 
have been a considerable number of 
planes, for the German communiqué made 
the telltale reference to civilian “losses.” 
Two nights later the: Russians returned 
and bombed Insterburg, a rail junction not 
far from Tilsit, with 200 planes—the larg- 
est. force the Red Air Force has yet em- 
ployed for such operations. 

The losses in the big RAF raids were 
comparatively high—381 planes. But there 
has been every sign that British produc- 
tion is able to cope with losses of this size, 
although it might not if they rose much 
higher. Sir Stafford Cripps, the Minister 
of Aircraft Production, said that British 
production of heavy bombers had risen 
this year by 55 per cent above a similar 
period last year. There is also the factor 
that Lancaster bombers are being manu- 
factured in Canada. . 

Meanwhile the unspectacular but im- 
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WAR TIDES 









Ih the Tunisian arena the struggle 
has entered a phase much like those fistic 
bouts where the winner is known long be- 
fore the end, but round after round may 
continue to come up, or the fight may end 
abruptly with a towel in the ring or by 
a knockout blow. 

At the start of this week, the two forces 
were interlocked in battle on a 120-mile 
front with the basic plans of each known 
to the other. As for the Allies, they pur- 
pose delivering the final blow with their 
powerful right—Montgomery’s Eighth 
Army—while their left—the force to the 
northwest—is engaged in warding off 
thrusts by the enemy and holding him to 
his positions with short jabs. 

The assignment of the Eighth Army te 
the key position is as it should be. After 
more than 1,600 miles of chase, Mont- 
gomery could not well be deprived of the 
honor of leading the pack fer the kill. 
Besides, such vanguard assignments to 
specially selected troops are not excep- 


can First Division, now with the Second 
Corps in Tunisia, frequently had such 
distinctive honors thrust upon it in the 
last war, and this observer remembers, 
too, as its Chief of Staff, the blow that 





tional in military campaigns. The Ameri- 


The Dwindling Axis Pocket in Tunisia 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, US.A. Retired 


came to the division when it was halted 
in jts advance on the hills overlooking 
Sedan in order that the honor of taking 
the city might be given over to the 
French. ~- 

As the final curtain rises on the Tuni- 
sian drama, a close-up view of the fea- 
tures of the compartmented terrain and 
road communication system inside of the 
Axis pocket (see map, page 18) reveals 
not only its ‘hopeless strategic position, 
as noted in this column last week, but 
that the pocket as a whole is tactically 
weak, notwithstanding strong centers of 
resistance about the two key citadels— 
Bizerte and Tunis. 

The two entrenched areas, undoubtedly 
have been strengthened with the usual 
German hedgehog defenses. But this war 
has proved that while mountains, rivers, 
and even deserts may hold up the offen- 
sive, they cannot stop the break-through 
or the enveloping movement. Montgom- 
ery’s superiority of speed, mass, and fire 
concentration, plus the judicious employ- 
ment of reserves screened by the moun- 
tains, will break down Axis resistance. 

Beyond the citadels a few miles to the 
west, from coast to coast, extends the 
Axis main line of resistance passing 


through Mateur, Tebourba, and Zag- 
houan and enclosing the fortified areas 
for which it is designed to give initial 
protection. 

Extending 10 to 20 miles beyond this 
position is the Axis zone of defense-in- 
depth. Immediately facing the Allies are 
the lines of contact and ground obser- 
vation posts. 


The position taken as a whole has a 
network of roads that simplifies interior 
communication and supply. But, as most 
of the roads run west and south, they 
afford lines of approach for the Allies that 
must be heavily guarded. While these 
roadways strengthen the Axis position 
within the defense zones, they also tend 
to weaken it, as they not only afford 
avenues of approach but canalize the 
position in spider-web fashion—a situa- 
tion that would react favorably to the 
offensive should a break-through be 
gained. 

In addition to the ground forces, with 
their normal air coverage, heavy air and 
sea concentrations coordinated with the 
use of commando troops may be expected 
to throw in their weight as the campaign 
nears completion. 

Thus it would seem that, with the 
British First Army, American, and 
French troops pressing: from the west, 
and with American reserves ready for 
use if necessary, the British Eighth Army 
should take the first major objective— 
Tunis—according to plan and _ perhaps 
in advance of the time schedule. 





, 





portant fighter sweeps and daylight raids 
by light bombers against objectives in 
Western Europe continued. Some idea of 
‘ how these add up was given in a British 
summation of the effect of attacks on 
trains on the other side of the Channel 
so far this year. They resulted in the de- 
struction of a total of about 150 loco- 
motives a month—a nasty jolt for an 
overworked transportation system. 


U-Boat Harvest 


Senator Truman’s committee investi- 
gating the war effort last week came out 
with the figure everybody had been wait- 
ing for—the tonnage of Allied shipping 
sunk last year by Axis U-boats. It was a 
cool 12,000,000 tons or 1,000,000 tons a 
month. This was high but not startling 
and was in fact just about what most un- 
official estimates had given (in a survey 
of the problem, Newsweek quoted about 
the same figures last January) . Sen. Ralph 
O. Brewster of Maine estimated that sink- 
ing has exceeded both British and Ameri- 
can building by about 2,000,000 tons, 
placing American building at 8,090,000 
tons and British at 2,000,000. 

The committee also drove home a sharp 
barb into the Navy’s sensitive skin. It 
gave the Navy credit for building a first- 
class fighting fleet but blamed it for being 


“slow to realize” the menace of the sub- 
marines and construct the ships necessary 
for convoy duty. And it rankled the Navy 
that the Truman committee should re- 
lease the jealously guarded figures on ship 
sinkings. 

As a result, Secretary of the Navy Knox 
denied that the committee had the cor- 
rect statistics. He said in effect that the 
committee was talking about deadweight 
tons, while the sinkings were calculated in 
gross tons, and intimated that the senators 
were confused. Why figuring everything in 
deadweight tons should invalidate the fig- 
ures, Knox did not explain, for the differ- 
ence is a simple one: gross tonnage is 
approximately two-thirds of deadweight 
tonnage. In any case, the committee’s 
figures had the ring of truth. 

Since the beginning of the year, how- 
ever, there is no doubt but what Allied 
building has exceeded German sinkings 
by a substantial amount. It would exceed 
them even more except for the difficulty 
of guarding a 500-mile gap in mid-Atlan- 
tic. In this area it is not possible to give 
convoys the protection of land-based 
planes, and losses have mounted despite 
the use of auxiliary aircraft carriers. Late- 
ly another device that may cover the gap 
has appeared—the helicopter. The British 
aré already using it, although the United 
States is not. But the real answer still ap- 


pears to be to extend the range of the 
land-based planes that can alone carry 
the heavy depth charges and cannon 
necessary to combat the U-boats. 

What land-based aircraft can do to sub- 
marine packs was graphically described 
in an account released by the British Air 
Ministry on April 19. It was a story of 
big four-motored bombers of the Coastal 
Command battling for four days against 
a score of U-boats that attempted to in- 
tercept two Britain-bound convoys in 
March. Both sides suffered losses, but in 
the end the convoys came through leav- 
ing behind them a trail of sunk or crip- 
pled submarines. The battle was, accord- 
ing to the official release, “one of the most 
ferocious of the war between aircraft and 
U-boats.” 


Shock From Tokyo 


The story was out. After just over a 
year, the War Department last week re- 
leased the full details of Jimmy Doolittle’s 
raid on Tokyo. Much of it had already 
been circulated in rumors, and the general 
outline was known in nearly every news- 
paper office. But it still made exciting 
reading to the extent of many newspaper 
columns. The three accompanying pic- 
tures illustrate the beginning of the raid 
from the take-off on the aircraft carrier 
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Doolittle’s plane was the first to take off from the Hornet 
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Doolittle perches atop a wing of his wrecked machine in China 
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Hornet; the flight to Japan; then the escape 
out to sea and across a stormy sky to the 
Asian mainland with the crash in China of 
all but one of the planes. 

One detail the papers missed, however, 
was General Doolittle’s off-the-record crack 
on his return. When asked if he could 
have bombed the imperial palace, Doolittle 
replied: “Why I could have blown that 
chrysanthemum-painted bedpot right out 
from underneath the imperial throne.” But 
the instructions of every flier, given by 
Doolittle himself, were to bomb only se- 
lected military and industrial targets. 

It was a tragic sequence that caused 
release of the details of the raids to be 
followed by the news that the Japanese 
had executed an unknown number of the 
eight or ten fliers captured by them. The 
announcement was made by the President 
in a special message, along with a State 
Department statement refuting the Japa- 
nese charges that the fliers had machine- 
gunned civilians and children. There was 
no question of reprisals. The Japs have 
thousands of Allied prisoners against the 
tens of Japs held by the Allies. But the 
President promised that the Japanese offi- 
cials responsible would be brought to justice. 

The shock caused by this action on the 
part of the Japs went deeper than any 
single event of the war since Pearl Har- 
bor. In itself, the lives of a few men did 
not bulk large in the scales of war. But 
even after seventeen months of war with 
the Japs the United States was still pro- 
foundly shocked to find that a govern- 
ment could behave in such fashion. Then 
too, the minds of most people had been 
too thoroughly proofed against atrocity 
stories after the experience of the last 
war. By and large, Americans did not 
believe the atrocity stories of this war— 
until last week. 

The sense of shock was shared in Brit- 
ain and Australia. Prime Minister Church- 
ill promised that the RAF would have a 
hand in the final bombing of Japan. And 
the Australians bore in mind that 18,000 
of their troops, captured at Singapore, are 
in the hands of the Japanese. 

The Japanese, far from being disturbed 
by the reaction to the executions, promised 
that if any more raids were made on Japan 
proper, fliers who committed “crimes” 
against the civilian population would meet 
the same treatment. They boasted that 
men flying against Japan carry a “one- 
way ticket to hell.” 

The explanation for this behavior lay in 
the essentially tribal organization of Japa- 
nese society and the semi-savage mentality 
that it preserves. The Japanese probably 
thought of the raids on their cities as vio- 
lations of some powerful taboo—a matter 
beyond argument and taking precedent 
over any sort of agreement with outlanders. 
Another powerful factor may have been 
the desire to deny the reality of the raid 
by executing those responsible. For air at- 
tack is the thing the Japs fear most, and it 
would be typical of a savage mentality to 
think that fate could be put off by the 
sacrifice of human victims. — 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 








Austen Heapquarters IN Nort 
Arrica (by wireless)—At the moment 
Gen. Alphonse Juin’s French army of 
North Africa is in jubilant fettle. The 
stuff it has needed from the beginning to 
make its efficiency complete—modern 
tools and resources of war and fuel for 
man and machine—is arriving in Africa 
from America by the shipload and find- 
ing its way swiftly to the front lines. 

The French forces are a trusted link in 
the Allied chain of operations. The point 
I would like to underline now, however, 
is that at no time in the campaign, even 
in their long months of military poverty, 
were these troops token forces “carried 
along” merely for their symbolic or po- 
litical value. 

Anyone doubtful of this needs only to 
talk with American and British soldiers 
with whom the French rubbed elbows 
down the long shifting lines of the Tu- 
nisian battle from Cape Serrat on the sea 
to the great salt marsh in the south. In a 
vast variety of ways, large and small, the 
almost weaponless Frenchmen were in- 
dispensable to the success of the opera- 
tions. They were qualified workmen per- 
forming real concrete jobs. Their knowl- 
edge of the terrain and the loyalty they 
commanded from the natives were un- 
equaled on either side, and they had no 





Fighting French Live Up to Fighting Name 


‘* by JOHN LARDNER 


superiors in the majorart of maneuver 
and the subsidiary art of patrol. 

Not long ago, before the French troops 
began to come into possession of their 
new supplies and equipment, a French 
reporter asked Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower what he thought of the French 
contribution to the campaign. Diplomati- 
cally, there may have been only one an- 
swer for the general to make, but nothing 
in the rule book called for the quick and 
spontaneous enthusiasm of the way he 
made it. 

“Holy smoke, put it as strong as you 
like,” said General Ike, “they have been 
wonderful and everybody who has fought 
with them knows it.” 


There was, and is, many a star sol- 
dier among the French in this campaign. 
I was told by Americans down near Fon- 
douk recently of their own private debt 
to a young lieutenant named Jean-Fran- 
cois Hiriart. At a crossroads on the 
Pichon-Ousseltia road last winter, enemy 
bombers one day hit a mine depot beside 
a caravan of trucks loaded with artillery 
shells. The jig seemed to be up with the 
whole cargo when Lieutenant Hiriat run- 
ning into the midst of the convoy rallied 
the French drivers. The American drivers 
heading for cover turned back to their 


own trucks, and the convoy, under the 
lieutenant’s quick organization, got out 
of the range of the explosions with all of 


of flowers inscribed: “To Our Liberator.” 


its material intact. 

Hiriart, I learned, was killed about a 
month after this episode. 

In the beginning some French outfits 
were so hard up for tools of war that they 
fought almost exclusively with arms cap- 
tured from the enemy on raids and pa- 
trols. 


The famous Constantine Division 
led by Gen. Marie Joseph Edouard Wel- 
vert, who was killed in action April 11, 
had at one time a motorized column com- 
posed entirely of enemy vehicles and 
armament. 

This Constantine Division, assigned to 
the covering positions for the larger part 
of the Allied line in Southern Tunisia last 
fall, went to work with such arms as had 
escaped the eyes of the Axis armistice 
commissions. Its advance column pa- 
trolled, reconnoitered, ambushed, and 
blew up bridges and trains as far to the 
east as Gabés and Sfax and it had nothing 
but eighteen machine guns of 1918 vin- 
tage and 30 motorcycles. 

General Welvert, who had _ been 
wounded three times previously, fell on 
the field of battle as his troops, including 
Senegalese and Chasseurs d’Afrique, took 
the heights which freed Pichon and 
opened up the way to the holy city of 
Kairouan. The Allies marched into 
Pichon on April 14, and its citizens, 
gathering in the square of this war-pocked 
town, pooled their resources for a wreath 








Dump of Death 


One of NEWSWEEK’s war correspondents 
in Britain, Al Newman, last week visited 
a place the bombs come from. In the fol- 
lowing story he describes how the explosives 
dropped on Axis Europe are stored and 
handled. 


“Don’t call this dump a joint,” said Lt. 
Raymond Burke of Providence, “this joint 
is strictly a dump.” 

We stood looking out over a stretch of 
rolling green countryside dotted with peace- 
ful farms and crisscrossed by the usual 
winding, tree-lined roads. “This is an am- 
munition dump, new style,” continued the 
lieutenant. “Perhaps you wondered where 
they stored the bombs they dropped on 
Germany. This is one of the places. They 
keep very few bombs at the air stations. 
We deliver as required. In the stretch of 
country you can see from here, there are 
7,000 tons of high explosive alone, not 
counting the steel enclosing it.” 

Realizing this was enough to blow a con- 
siderable portion of this kingdom into the 
one to come, your correspondent resisted 
the temptation to tiptoe as we walked to 
the railhead but was mighty glad he had 
worn shoes with rubber heels. 


At the railhead- a gang of soldiers was 
unloading 1,000-pound bombs from absurd 
little four-wheeled British freight cars with 
what seemed like wild abandon. The pro- 
jectiles were lifted from the cars with a 
mobile crane, then deposited none too 
gently in a large fat truck named “Gertie.” 

“We may seem to bounce them around a 
bit,” admitted Cpl. Richard Bennington 
of Blackwell, Okla., “but actually we are 
mighty careful. It isn’t that they are 
dangerous. But if you shake them up too 
much they may dud.” 

As we drove in a jeep past the guard, 
into a maze of roads of the dump proper, 
the lieutenant told me more about bombs. 
They are filled with sleepy but powerful 
explosive and are not particularly danger- 
ous to handle except when the fuses are 
attached. The fuses are not inserted until 
the bombs are ready for their sight-seeing 
tour of the Continent. 

We arrived at the first bomb stack. They 
were 500-pounders arranged on the road- 
side like cord wood, in a pile as high as a 
man’s head, and covered with tarpaulin 
carefully camouflaged. From there on, at 
intervals of 25 yards for mile after mile 
on both sides of the road, lay similar piles 
of bombs. 


The dump was plastered with sign- 
boards. Most of them exhorted the incau- 
tious not to smoke, but the rest named 
roadways for streets in Chicago. It was 
down in “White Sox Park” that we found 
Cpl. Bertsyl Setty of Cincinnati and Tech- 
nician Lawrence Suchy of Chicago handling 
boxes of fuses. “This is the touchiest: stuff 
we have,” said Setty. “It’s always moved 
by hand.” 

We moved on to “Cubs Park,” several 
hundred tons of bombs away, and found 
Pvt. Gerald Fulton of Peoria and Pfc. 
Richard Oyer of Whitesboro, N. Y., stow- 
ing large cases of practice, bombs with an 
air of disgust. 

“T should think you would feel relieved 
handling this stuff,” I said. 

“Hell, no. We would rather handle the 
real thing,” said Fulton. Oyer agreed: “We 
want this war over with and we'll never 
win it handling practice bombs.” 


Sight, Shoot, Sink 4 
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Last summer the submarine USS. Wa- i 


hoo slid into a South Pacific base with a 
broom attached to its periscope. On its 
first patrol the sub had made a clean sweep 
by sinking a Japanese destroyer and an 
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The capture of Kiska and Attu by 
the Japanese, at the time of the Midway 
battle, was treated casually. The first 
flush of the Midway victory overshad- 
owed all else and thrust the Kiska ven- 
4 ture into the shade. For a time the name 
was seldom mentioned, and it is doubtful 
if its strategic importance to-the Japanese 
was appreciated. 

The public has also been under the im- 
pression that it would be difficult to sup- 
ply troops on these barren islands and 
that finally the whole scheme would like- 
ly die of attrition. However, it is prac- 
tically impossible to prevent supplies be- 
ing run in to these islands from bases in 
the Kuriles. Even if we intercept the 
larger craft—in itself not so easy, since 
Attu is only 600 miles from Paramushiru 
—this is a land of fogs and the Japanese 
have many small sea craft capable of 
holding about 150 men and a reasonable 
amount of supplies, which they can shut- 
tle back and forth. The Japanese know 
the waters better than we do, and these 
small craft are seaworthy, capable of 
riding out very heavy weather. They 
make ideal blockade runners in_ the 
weather conditions which usually pre- 
vail. 
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The Japs in the Aleutians Are Not to Be Ignored 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


The fact that Japanese cruisers and 
destroyers accompanying cargo ships de- 
clined a fight recently and withdrew did 
not mean a thing. The Jap will fight, but, 
from his standpoint, why should he do 
anything so foolish when he can slip in 
his supplies and men during the fog? 
Evidently a great deal has slipped in, for 
the airfields built out of the rock by 
coolie labor are supposed to be well along, 
and it is not usual for the Japanese sol- 
dier to do coolie labor. 

The Aleutian venture came when the 
Japanese were at the flood tide of an 
offensive strategy. It was an offshoot of 
the attack upon Midway, and, had mat- 
ters resulted propitiously there, it would 
have been only a matter of time for the 
Japanese to push a reinforced northern 
prong along the road of the Aleutians 
toward a defenseless Alaska. Midway 
stopped the central attack and its in- 
fluence turned the Japanese offensive 
strategy to an offensive-defensive, with 
greater importance being given land- 
based aircraft. The northern prong of the 
move reacted to the general change ‘in 
policy and settled down to create a strong 
defensive area in Kiska and Attu. 

There are no good fleet operating bases 


in the Aleutians, especially in winter. 
Fogs, heavy gales, and uncharted rocks 
preclude the use of a major fleet in this 
region. This fact is so well-known that 
heavy fleet units in the past have never 
played a major role here. It is also par- 
tially responsible for the failure to ap- 
preciate the value of the region if its 
strategic potentiality were developed 
along the proper lines. The Japanese have 
capitalized on this. 


Kiska, the best harbor in the Aleu- 
tians for Japanese schemes, is not only 
their outpost in the Northern Pacific, 
serving much the same purpose that 
Midway does the Hawaiian Islands, but 
it happens to be placed so that distances 
between it, Yokohama, Sitka, and Oahu 
are roughly about the same, with a vari- 
ance of around 400 miles. As a subma- 
rine base it is only 1,650 miles from Sitka, 
and all great-circle courses from our 
west coast to points north of Yokohama 
pass between it and Oahu, approaching 
closer than 500 miles to Kiska at the 
nearest point. To protect this base from 
bombing, the Japs are building a land 
base for fighter planes, and, to prevent 
its recapture, a strong military installa- 
tion is being established. Attu Island is 
an ideal spot for a bomber plane base, for 
a 600-mile sweep covers not only the 
usual sea routes, but also the coast of 
Kamchatka and the Russian submarine 
base in the Komandorskies only 270 
miles away. 








entire four-ship convoy off New Guinea. 
Last week the Wahoo returned to Pearl 
Harbor, this time with a mop roped to the 
periscope and a record of having mopped 
up eight Japanese ships on a single patrol. 

With the Wahoo’s latest bag, Lt. Comdr. 
Dudley W. (Mush) Morton topped all fig- 
ures for sinkings by American subs in one 
operation, a feat which the 36-year-old 
Floridian modestly subordinated by talking 
about his crew, who call themselves the 
Wahoo Commandos. As soon as the sub 
neared the combat area on this latest trip, 
the crew had tuned in on the Tokyo radio. 
“The Japs gave us a propaganda broadcast 
that the submarine menace had been 
erased,” Morton reported. “Then we got 
nine ships in seven days, but the boys want 
you to tell the Japs that they are tired of 
xylophone music. Every program was full 
of xylophones.” 

The Commandos came home “feeling 
cocky as a boot seaman on leave.” But to 
their skipper the fabulous sweep of the 
Wahoo was a routine matter—“just sight, 
track, shoot, and sink.” 


Pacific Outposts 


The United States has double-riveted the 
protective barricades to its long Pacific 
supply line stretching from Hawaii to the 
continent of Australia. This was disclosed 
last week when the Navy announced that 


American troops had occupied Funafuti, 
largest of the Ellice Islands, about 1,250 
miles east of the Solomons and approxi- 
mately 450 miles from the Gilberts which 
the Japanese have occupied. At the same 
time, it was announced that on April 22, 
enemy bombers had attacked the new 
United States position, inflicting slight 
damage. s 

Funafuti, a low strip of palm-covered 
sand, 5 miles long and one-third of a mile 
wide, is the most important of some 30 
islets which form the Funafuti atoll. It 
includes a large lagoon where seaplanes 
might be based, as well as a long, flat ex- 
panse suitable for an airdrome runway. 
Earlier in the week, Nauru, in the Gilbert 
Islands, was bombed by United States 
planes, which heavily damaged the Japa- 
nese base there 

Meanwhile, from General MacArthur's 
headquarters came reports of intensive air 
activity in the northwest sector of his 
front. Allied fliers scanned every square 
mile of the Arafu 1 Sea and repeatedly 
bombed targets on Timor, Aru, the Tanim- 
bar Islands, and Dutch New Guinea. Al- 
lied reconnaissance planes operating over 
Jap bases north of New Guinea also found 
that for the first time the enemy was 
maintaining standing fighter patrols over 
about 35 key points—another indication 
of the greatly increased Jap air strength in 
this region. 


At the northern end of the Pacific last 
week, American bombers kept the granite 
base on Kiska under almost constant as- 
sault. On April 19, a record-breaking num- 
ber of attacks—fifteen in one day—blasted 
the main camp area and the new runway. 
Since Aleutian skies are frequently over- 
cast and the Kiska target is small, the 
bombing of this remote Japanese strong- 
hold requires low-level raids. Thus small 
forays by one or two American planes 
in regular attacks create less congestion 
over the target than a single raid would. 
But the tonnage of bombs dropped in 
these raids is extremely small by any 
standards. 


Moscow’s Mood 


Hardy Moscow families had their first 
taste of American ham last week. In stores 
throughout the city, eager housewives 
lined up to buy their 2-pound share of the 
rare luxury. In the evening, movie-goers 
saw the arrival of other Lend-Lease sup- 
plies in the Russian picture “Iran,” which 
shows American supplies being delivered 
in Iranian ports for transshipment to Rus- 
sia. Other crowds, in six of Moscow’s larg- 
est movie theaters, watched the Eighth 
Army in “Desert Vi 

All this added up to about the friendli- 
est atmosphere toward the Allies since the 
start of the war. NewsweeK’s Moscow 
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correspondent Bill Downs cabled a de- 
scription of this new mood: 

“Mounting enthusiasm has followed 
every step Rommel’s forces have taken 
backward toward the sea. Russia’s stolid 
citizens did not exactly dance in the 
streets, but they have other ways of 
showing their gratitude. British and Amer- 
ican correspondents here all speak of 
greater cordiality shown by their friends. 
My personal experience, for example, is 
that the harried and overworked officials 
of Radio Moscow, who are usually as 
pokerfaced and uncommunicative as they 
dre efficient, now sometimes smile and 
comment: “Things going nicely in North 
Africa, aren’t they?’ 

“Other friends who always could be 
expected sooner or later to make some 
cracks about the lack of a second front 
now discuss the Tunisian operations in- 
stead. People even know details of the 
campaign. Since Montgomery _ broke 
through the Mareth Line, the back pages 
of Red Star, Pravda, Izvestia, and other 
papers, where foreign news is_ usually 
printed, have been devoted almost com- 
pletely to North Africa. 

“Military analysts of leading newspapers 
gave detailed explanations of each stage of 
the Tunisian battle, fully picturing its diffi- 
culties. They all took pains to praise the 
British Eighth Army—which received ten 
times more attention than the United 
States forces in North Africa. 

“Seventy-thousand Russian soldiers and 
civilians saw ‘Desert Victory’ in the first 
two days of its showing in Moscow. They 
came away mightily impressed with the 
toughness, equipment, and spirit of the 
Eighth Army. It is noteworthy that en- 
tire units of the Red Army marched to 
the theaters where seats had been re- 
served for them. A film like ‘Desert Vic- 
tory’ is bound to have a beneficial effect 
on Russia’s relations with her Allies. All 
Americans in Moscow hope the United 
States can and will send something similar 
to Russia. 

“There was a nationwide surge of op- 
timism and admiration here when the 
doughboys landed in North Africa—but 
it gradually waned when the Anglo-Amer- 
ican march to the east bogged down and 
the Eighth Army was held up at the bor- 
der of Tripolitania. The ballyhoo with 
which the landings and the Eighth Army 
drive were heralded abroad was reflected 
in the Russian press and naturally led the 
Russians to believe that the Allies would 
stop at nothing short of a second front. 
They overrode this disappointment just 
as they overrode other second-front disap- 
pointments, but the bitterness increased. 

“However, it is believed that the Allied 
armies now have the situation in hand 
and people are looking forward to what 
military experts tell them will be ‘further 
developments in the military plans of the 

glo-American forces in North Africa’— 
which to the Russians is a hopefully polite 
way of saying that the next Anglo-Ameri- 


can move to be expected will be the sec- 
ond front.” 
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Conflict in the Caucasus 


When the Germans plunged in retreat 
through the Caucasus last winter and gave 
up Rostov, it seemed inevitable that they 
would have to retire all the way across the 
Kerch Strait into the Crimea. Instead, 
they retained a small Caucasus foothold 
centered around the former Red naval 
base of Novorossiisk and the delta of the 
Kuban River. 

Last week, the only fighting of im- 
portance on the entire 1,500-mile Russian 
front took place along the 100-mile Kuban 
sector. Here the Germans and Reds 
mounted a whole series of attacks sup- 
ported: by tanks, and flung into the battle 
air forces that rivaled in size those en- 
gaged in Tunisia. The Germans seemed to 
have some advantage in the air actions, 
and from the many dry airfields of the 
Caucasus they’ were able to make mass 
attacks. It was inconclusive fighting on 
the whole—but it underlined the deter- 
mination of the Nazis to keep their Cau- 
casus foothold. 


Significance 


Probably the chief reason for the out- 
break of fighting in the Caucasus was the 
fact that this is still about the only region 
on the eastern front where the ground 
has dried sufficiently to permit large-scale 
actions. But beyond that it was another 
indication of the importance the Germans 
attach to the Black Sea region and all 
Southern Russia. During the long winter 
retreat it was only in that sectgr that the 
Nazis launched major counterattacks. 

The Germans wanted to hold the Black 
Sea region and Southern Russia because of 
the tremendous economic importance of 
the area—Berlin has devoted more effort 
to exploitation there than in’ any other 
part—and because of its inherent strategic 
importance. Although the Nazi plans for 
another offensive are still cloaked in mys- 
tery—and Moscow offers no guidance to 
correspondents—it was also a good guess 





Acme 
German reinforcements arriving by plane in Russia (note two bandaged men) 


that what the Germans held last winter 
they thought would be useful for launch- 
ing new attacks this summer. That might 
mean that once again the major Nazi ob- 
jective would be the Caucasus. 


Poison Gas? 


The Allies last week once again warned 
the Germans against repeating the step 
they took near Ypres in Flanders, on 
April 22, 1915, when they launched the 
first poison-gas attack of the last war. 


- Declaring that reports from several . 


sources indicated Hitler was preparing to 
use gas in Russia, a special communiqué 
issued from 10 Downing Street on April 
21 renewed Prime Minister Churchill’s 
warning of a year ago that any such step 
would result in “the fullest possible use 
of this process of war upon the German 
munitions centers, seaports, and other 
military objectives throughout the whole 
extent of Germany.” 

An American spokesman also said in 
effect that the USAAF would join the 
RAF in retaliatory steps. Berlin’s imme- 
diate reply was that Germany would stick 


to its previous pledge to use gas only if 


its enemies used it first. 
Significance 


Despite Churchill’s resounding declara- 
tions, the sad fact is that the Germans 
probably stand to gain more than they 
lose by the use of gas. For gas is not a 
good offensive weapon whereas it is a 
good defensive weapon. Dropped on cities 
by bombers, it might have considerable 
value in impairing morale, but, ton for 
ton, high explosive will cause more dam- 
age and probably more casualties than 
gas. Employed on the front, either in 
bombs or artillery shells, gas—and par- 
ticularly mustard gas—contaminates en- 
tire areas and slows up and hampers troop 
movements through them. This is advan- 





’ tageous to a defending army but is largely 


a handicap for an advancing force. 
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U.S.-Mexican Ties Smoothed 
by the Meeting at Monterrey 


Ancient Animosities Buried 
in the Parley of Two Presidents 
to Mesh Nations’ War Efforts 


The Mexican troops in white and olive- 
drab uniforms stomped by in their pe- 
culiar marching rhythm, bearing down 
hard with the left foot and lightly with 
the right. Five thousand school children 
paraded past and performed mass calis- 
thenics. Politicians eagerly edged their 
cars into the procession to grab some of 
the reflected glory. And with their wives 
the two Presidents stood beaming under 
the hot sun. 

At last the truth had come out. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt of the United States and 
Manuel Avila Camacho of Mexico had 
tried to get together once before: They 
had planned to go fishing together in the 
Gulf of Mexico in early 1942, but Pearl 
Harbor had put a stop to that. Now the 
American had been touring his southern 
states and the Mexican his northern 
states, so a meeting was in order. It took 
place in the mountain industrial city of 
Monterrey. And beyond doubt it brought 
a new high in friendship between govern- 
ments whose relations through more than 
a century had been none too neighborly. 


Tour: Mr. Roosevelt slipped out of 
Washington April 18, along with his offi- 
cial party and nine correspondents. In a 
virtual sandstorm he watched Marine boot 
training at Parris Island, S.C. He saw an 
air show at the Army’s Maxwell Field in 
Montgomery, Ala. Then over to Fort 
Benning, Ga., for maneuvers by officer 
candidates, and up to Warm Springs for a 
swim in the warm pool and a rest. Next 
the President, along with Waac Director 
Oveta Culp Hobby, saw 4,100 women sol- 


diers in training at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. - 


He cut back to Camp Forrest, Tenn., to 
review infantry, and south again to Camp 
Joseph T. Robinson, Ark., for a review 
and a chapel service. He had an enlisted 
man’s mess at Camp Gruber, Okla., and 
rode through the Douglas bomber plant 
in Tulsa. Not a word of this were the 
correspondents permitted to report until 
Mr. Roosevelt took the lid off in Mon- 
terrey; even then he “censored” their 
copy, although the only change he made 
was a date in one story. 

When the jam of dispatches did break, 
they were buried beneath the spot im- 
portance of the Roosevelt-Avila Camacho 
meeting in Monterrey—first such get-to- 


gether since William Howard Taft and 
Porfirio Diaz dedicated the Juarez-E] Paso 
bridge in 1909. At Monterrey, in a casino 
in the military area outside the city, at a 
dinner so informal that some of the Mexi- 
can labor union guests wore blue denim 
overall jackets, the two Presidents made 
speeches which, generalized as they were, 
nevertheless constituted two of the most 
meaningful in the history of Mexican- 
American relations. 


Roosevelt: “We recognize a mutual in- 
terdependence of our joint resources. We 
know that Mexico’s resources will be de- 
veloped for the common good of human- 
ity. We know that the day of the exploita- 
tion of the resources and the people of one 
country for the benefit of any group in 
another country is definitely over.” 


Avila Camacho: “Neither Your Excel- 
lency nor I believe in negative memories 
. I repeat to you, Mr. President . . . 
the desire that relations between Mexico 
and the United States of America may de- 
velop—always—along the channels of mu- 
tual esteem.” 


After the two Presidents crossed the 
border for a visit to the naval air-training 


Greeting in Monterrey: Two first ladies met; the Presidents stood by 


station at Corpus Christi, Texas,* Mr. 
Roosevelt again went off the record—there 
to stay until he returned to Washington. 
It was clear that the chief executives in 
private talks through interpreters (Mr. 
Roosevelt speaks little Spanish, Seiior 
Avila Camacho little English) had come 


down to brass tacks on the immediate — 


distinction between “exploitation” and “de- 
velopment”—those phrases that have made 
so many “negative memories” in American- 
Mexican diplomacy. 

For beyond last week’s ceremonies and 
speechmaking, the deeper background for 
the Roosevelt-Avila Camacho talks was 
the unhappy story of war and friction 
dating back to Mexico’s independence in 
1821. Rightly or wrongly, the years of dis- 
pute had won for the United States huge 
chunks of once-Mexican territory—Texas, 


‘Arizona, New Mexico, and California. 


They had seen the United States Navy 
storming a Mexican port (Vera Cruz in 
1914) and the United States Army invad- 
ing Mexican soil (the Pershing expedition 


‘against Pancho Villa in 1916) . “Economic 


penetration” had reached the point where 
in 1910 United States investors controlled 
80 per cent of Mexican railroads and 
mines and 70 per cent of the oil. With its 
penchant for revolutions, Mexico in turn 
had repeatedly jeopardized American prop- 
erty rights—as witness the 1988 expro- 
priation of $200,000,000 in American-owned 
oil holdings, for which Mexico last year 
paid off with an award of $24,000,000. 


These were the “negative memories.” It’ 





*Politely unnoted was the fact that this 
Avila Camacho visit occurred on San Jacinto 


Day, April 21—107th anniversary of Texan 
pe: Alls ssa from Mexico. 
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was with a determination to bury them 
forever that President Avila Camacho, a 
sincere, businesslike middle-of-the-roader, 
along with Mr. Roosevelt“had been strug- 
gling to make the Mexican and United 
States peoples wholehearted Allies in a 
global war. Their struggle is not yet ended. 


Significance 


The key to current United States-Mexi- 
can relations is the fact that, in his declara- 
tion of war last June, President Avila 
Camacho was several jumps ahead of his 
people. They were no more wrought up by 
a few ship sinkings than were Americans 
before Pearl Harbor. And the traditional 
dread of Yanqui Imperialismo still loomed 
large in Mexican thinking. 

Thus, popular though Avila Camacho 
and his Foreign Minister Ezequiel Padilla 
were, they had to move cautiously in gear- 
ing the two nations’ war efforts. So did the 
American Ambassador George Messer- 
smith. Working sixteen hours a day until 
he eased off recently after a collapse from 
fatigue, Messersmith has insisted upon 
keeping American agencies (the Board of 
Economic Warfare, Rockefeller committee, 
etc.) under embassy control, and thereby 
eliminated some of the annoyances of 
competitive bidding and _ contradictory 
American policies in Mexico. Though he 
seldom has time for social functions, Mes- 
sersmith is accounted a more effective dip- 
lomat than his amiable predecessor, 
Josephus Daniels, who knew no Spanish 
but was so anxious to be friendly that he 
sometimes applauded Mexican speeches 
that excoriated the United States. 

( But some of Mexico’s problems require. 
forthright action—exactly the kind of 
action Washington wants to avoid for fear 








of arousing popular suspicion in the neigh- 
bor nation. 

One is mining: Such Mexican metals as 
copper, lead, antimony, and manganese 
are vital to our war effort, and many 
marginal mines could be worked if capital 
were encouraged. But Mexican labor has a 
large voice in mine management, and own- 
ers hesitate to take risks while labor refuses 
to waive some of its privileges. ‘The same 
applies to the railroads now overburdened 
in shipping the ores across the border: also 
partly under labor control, Mexico’s 12,000 
miles of line are so alarmingly inefficient 
that the workers occasionally have to be 
reminded even to obey flag signals. 

Also, Mexicans have been grumbling 
about inflation. Despite appeals by Mexi- 
can industrialists, the United States has 
been able to ship little machinery across 
the border. As a result, in exchange for its 
raw materials Mexico has been importing 
chiefly dollars, and this has sent prices sky- 
rocketing» And price control, rationing, and 
other anti-inflation curbs are impractical 
in a country where millions can’t read or 
write. (As one expedient to drain off the 
surplus of paper money and discourage 
hoarding of consumer goods, Mexico is 
considering issuance of a gold coin worth 
204 pesos.) 

Perhaps most significant of the import of 
the Roosevelt-Avila Camacho meeting last 
week was a speech made by‘ Messersmith 
in Mexico City April 10. Bluntly he told 
the Mexican people that, although the war 
had brought them some inconveniences, 
they were no worse off than the people of 
the United States: “There is still some 
feeling that we are not allocating all in the 
way of consumer goods and goods for in- 
dustry that is desired. That . . 
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Mr. Roosevelt saw Colonel Hobby and 4,100 Waacs at Fort Oglethorpe 
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questionably true. But it is equally true 
that our people at home are not getting 
what they want . . . We are doing the best 
we can.” 


Bill for the Japs 


For the cold-blooded torture and killing 
of crewmen of the bombers of Tokyo (see 
page 21). American officials last week had 
no thought of stooping to reprisals in kind. 
But Newsweek learned that State De- 
partment lawyers had pored over the files 
of claims against Germany after the last 
war and found precedent for one form of 
retribution: assessment of heavy indemni- 
ties against the Japanese. 

The case was that of Edouard V. M. 
Izac, then an American naval lieutenant, 
now a congressman from California. Taken 
aboard a U-boat after it torpedoed the 
transport President Lincoln in May 1918, 
Izac during the remainder of the cruise 
took notes on submarine operations and 
determined to make his escape. A window 
on a prison train en route to Villingen, 
Baden, gave him his chance. He broke his 
insteps in the leap, but German soldiers 
forced him to hobble to camp at bayonet 
point. Later Izac succeeded in a second 
attempt, swam the Rhine, reached oc- 
cupied France, and finally arrived at the 
Allied lines. 

After the war, Izac presented to a mixed- 
claims commission a story of deliberate 
brutality by the Germans. American Army 
doctors, also ex-prisoners, told of treating 
him for 100 wounds. His lawyer, George 
Nugent, brought forward the record of the 
court-martial of a German private, con- 
victed of destroying German Army prop- 
erty: What the private had done was 
break his rifle stock on Izac’s skull. 

For this, the commission awarded Izac 
damages of $27,000. On that basis, say the 
State Department lawyers, the Japanese 
face the loss of a sizable slice of their 
treasury for what they did to the Doolittle 
fliers—besides the punishment promised 
for the officials responsible. 


The Women 


There was skepticism when the Army 
was granted its women’s auxiliary, the 
Waacs. There was more of it when the 
Waves were organized, and the Spars, and 
the feminine Marines. How would the 
women react to discipline, cut-down liber- 
ty, taking orders day after day? 

Today the skepticism is still there—but 
not at any of the headquarters of the 
distaff military forces. Last week News- 
WEEK asked their chiefs how the women 
were getting along. They admitted there 
had been a few misfits, but on the whole 
the leaders were enthusiastic. Work: 
“Splendid.” Behavior: “Splendid.” . 


For one thing, all of the women’s serv- 
ices are voluntary, so there’s a pretty high 
level of morale to begin with. Most of the 
unstable ones are weeded out in training. 
Through careful assignment and special 
training, the women generally get the kind 
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of work they ask for—though not all of 
them can qualify to drive jeeps or be 
aerographers or specialize in photography 
like Lottie Coltoniak (see cover). Like 
Lottie, they’re proud of their uniforms; 
even off duty, when they’re sometimes al- 
lowed to wear mufti, they rarely do so. 
In fact, they say their friends are disap- 
pointed when they show up at parties in 
civilian garb.. 

As for behavior, each service has its own 
code of conduct. Most Waves, Waacs, 
Spars, and Marines obey the gentlemen’s 
agreement against smoking on the streets 
and drinking where they would be con- 
spicuous. But there’s no stuffiness in any 
of this. As one Spar put it: “They con- 
duct themselves like ladies . . . When 
they fall on their faces, they do it so no 
one can distinguish the insignia.” Of the 
more than 15,000 Waves, there have been 
only about ten to twenty dismissals since 
the organization started, and most of these 
for “physical defects.” With the 57,000 
Waacs the percentage of discharge is small- 
er than that in the Army—and again 
mostly for physical reasons. Some com- 
mandants limit dates’ when a Waac appears 
to be burning herself out with too much 
social activity. Dates are mostly with men 
in the service whom they have met on 
duty or at parties. 

This freedom to mingle with soldiers 
and civilians doubtless is a large factor in 
the women’s morale. On the posts they 
use the same service clubs as the men 
and join in their activities. In the cities, 
some servicemen’s clubs send wholesale 
invitations for a specified number of serv- 
jcewomen to attend parties. Also, the 
women can usually get theater and movie 
tickets at cut rates. 

This week in New York, civilians gave 
servicewomen by far the most lavish gift 
yet. The Whitelaw Reid mansion, a so- 
ciety landmark for generations, opened as 
a Women’s Military Services Club. There 
amidst all the luxury of marble staircases, 
tapestries, Oriental rugs, crystal chande- 
liers, the women will have a club of their 
own to entertain their friends and spend 
their leaves. 

Name bands will play at dances in the 
vaulted music room with its gold brocade 
and gold- and ivory-paneled walls. There 
is an officers’ lounge and one for enlisted 
women, an oak-paneled library with the 
latest books, sleeping accommodations for 
about 50 at a nominal charge of 50 cents, 
a cafeteria set up in the spacious banquet 
hall, a game room, a mirrored powder 
room, showers, and telephone booths. As 
one wide-eyed sailor put it: “Whew, we 
men have lots of service clubs but none 
of them are quite like this.” 


Georgia’s ‘Alcatraz’ 

Above the fluted columns flanking the 
elegant entrance to Georgia’s Tattnall 
Prison is a bas-relief entitled “Rehabilita- 
tion.” As Georgia’s answer to criticism of 
its chain gangs, it shows convicts happily 
engaged in construction and textile work, 
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Georgia jailbirds found their prison a gilded cage 


mechanics and farming, and even playing 
basketball. 

But last week it appeared that sculptor 
Julian Harris had erred somewhat in de- 
picting the activities at Georgia’s woodland 
Alcatraz, which was hailed as escapeproof 
and a model for the entire nation when it 
was completed in 1936 at a cost of $1,500,- 
000. The panel might have been more ac- 
curate had it shown the prisoners building 
alcohol stills, sawing merrily through steel 
bars, shooting craps, wielding narcotics nee- 
dles, and mingling freely with the lady in- 
mates. 

For a report to Gov. Ellis Arnall, a State 

Senate Committee investigating the April 
16 escape of 25 convicts (five of whom were 
still at large) declared that when Warden 
H. R. Duvall took charge of the prison 
March 16 he found the following extra- 
ordinary state of affairs: 
q That not only were the prisoners operat- 
ing two big liquor stills outside their cells, 
but “in some cells miniature stills.” Whole- 
sale drunkenness was common. 


That prisoners “could buy narcotics, ped- 
e liquor,. and operate gambling tables.” 


q That there had been “regular intimacies 
between men prisoners and those in the 


women’s section. When the women wanted 


company, all they had to do was ask for 
an electrician or a plumber, and it seems 


that most of the prisoners were either elec- 
tricians or plumbers.” 


As for the actual jail break, the report 
said the prison was honeycombed with 
sawed-out bars; that the escaping prisoners 
“proceeded to gorge themselves in the mess 
hall” after locking up all the guards; that 
they invited the rest of the 1,000 convicts 
to join them if they wished, and that they 
“departed hilariously.” . 


Prostitutes’ Progress 


There were 100 in all—undernourished, 
bedraggled, dejected, and generally full of 
all the sordidness of the word “prostitute.” 
They were the seedy.rank and file of their 
profession. They had been picked up 
around Fort Bragg, N. C., and Camp 
Forrest, Tenn., the two areas where the 
May Act, making prostitution near a mili- 
tary establishment a misdemeanor, has 
been invoked. 

Now committed to the Federal Reforma- 
tory for Women at Alderson, W. Va., they 
were the object of a survey by Warden 
Helen Hironimus, who reported her find- 
ings in the current issue of Federal Pro- 
bation, a government quarterly: 


q The women ranged from 15 to 65, with 
21 to 25 the largest age group. There were 
68 Whites, 20 Negroes, and 12 Croatan 
Indians—members of an Indian settlement 
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An Old-Fashioned idea worth cultivating 


-~ SEED PACKET signpost 
standing at the head of the row 
gives you a hint as to the kind of 


Old-Fashioned idea we're talking 
about... 


It’s simply this: To achieve a true 
Old-Fashioned masterpiece—an Old- 
Fashioned that will blossom into 
matchless perfection before your 
very eyes—you must be sure to use 


that finest of all whiskies . . . Four 
Roses! 


Here is the way to make this great- 
est of Old-Fashioneds grow: 

Muddle 1% lump of sugar, 2 dashes 
of bitters, a twist of lemon peel in a lit- 
tle water. Add an ice cube and then the 
crowning glory .. . the heart and soul 
of this superb Old-Fashioned ...112 
jiggers of that smooth, flavorful, glo- 
rious Four Roses! 

‘There, sir, is an Old-Fashioned 
worth cultivating! 


FOUR ROSES 


FAARM 


Four Roses is a blend of straight 
whiskies—90 proof. Frankfort Distill- 
eries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore. 





Like some enchanted garden, music is a 
refuge from the dark tumult of our times. 
Outside are wars, familiar days, and 
searchings of the heart. Within is in- 
spiration, and walks edged with beauty 
and peace. . 





A supreme interpreter of the world’s fine 
music is the Capehart Phonograph- 
Radio. One of the great satisfactions of 
life, for many Capehart owners, is to 
turn to this magnificent instrument for 
relaxation after the hard and tedious day. 


And such will be the opportunity for 
many thousands more, when the Cape- 
hart is built once again.. Now, however, 
the facilities of the Farnsworth Tele- 
vision & Radio Corporation are serving 
America at war, and only a limited num- 
ber of Capeharts is available at a few 
Capehart dealers. 


The Capehart dealer is still able to care 
for other of your musical requirements. 
See your Capehart dealer for a piano; 
for recordings, classical and popular; for 


sheet music, an organ, and band and 
orchestra instruments. And let this de- 
pendable authority keep your musical 
and radio equipment in good condition 
for the duration. The Capehart Divi- 
sion, Farnsworth Television & Radio 
Corporation, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


@ The “Fire Bird Suite,” by Igor Stravinsky, inter- 
preted for the Capehart Collection by Pavel Tchel- 
itchew, long a friend of Stravinsky, and designer of 
ballets for the great composer. 


The music tells an ancient Russian legend of the 
Fire Bird, half-bird, half-woman, who, seeking the 
golden apples of life in an enchanted garden, is cap- 
tured by the young Prince Ivan. 


In Tchelitchew’s painting, the shape of the flames 
burning in the garden slowly turns before your eyes 
into the form of a bird. Within the flames also is 
hidden the face of a beautiful woman. 


There are excellent recordings of the “Fire Bird 
Suite,” conducted by Stravinsky (Columbia Album 
M-115), by Stokowski (Columbia Album M-446), 
and by Stokowski (Victor Album DM.-933). 


INVEST IN VICTORY —BUY WAR BONDS 


A portfolio of reproductions of paintings in the Capehart 
Collection may be secured at nominal charge from your 
Capehart dealer, or direct from the Capehart Division. 
The Capehart Adam with the time-proved record-changer 
that turns the records over, and FM reception. Control sta- 
tions may be placed throughout your home and grounds. . 


CAPEHART - PANAMUSE - FARNSWORTH 


GREAT NAMES IN ELECTRONICS— MUSICAL REPRODUCTION — TELEVISION 
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in North Carolina. Only one had finished 
high school; most had gone only. as far as 
the sixth grade. Intelligence tests fixed the 
group’s average IQ at 67.7. 


Nearly all came from rural areas or 
small towns. Most family backgrounds in- 
dicated broken homes, alcoholism, neglect, 
or cruelty. In many cases the mother of 
the family had been sexually promiscuous 
and had reared some illegitimate children 
along with the others. 


q Fifty-three of the women had been mar- 
ried—and 31 of these were either divorced 
or separated. The group had had a total 
of 31 illegitimate children, and two of the 
offenders were “presently pregnant with 
paternity unknown.” Fifty-six drank toe 
excess. Their job experiences were slight— 
in textile mills, laundries, on farms, as 
‘domestics, and as waitresses in taverns, 
tourist camps, and dance halls. Sixty-four 
had been arrested before, usually for minor 
violations of the law. 


q There was no evidence of the “usual, 
well-developed pattern of procurers, mad- 
ams, and brothels.” Only 24 of the women 
had operated in houses; as ‘a rule, they 
belonged to small groups which lived to- 

gether but solicited independently, resort- 
ing to chance pickups and using cars, taxis, 
empty buildings, rented rooms, barns, and 
fields. Their fees ranged from $5 to food, 
lodging, and drink—or, occasionally, noth- 
ing. The Indian women would accept no 
money; that would have made it sinful. 


{Construction of military camps in their 
neighborhood had been the main factor in 
precipitating their prostitution. As one 
youngster put it: “There was more money 
and more men than we had ever seen, and 
we lost our heads.” 


Chairman Jones was busy on his farm . . 
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Farmer Draft Down to Earth: Correspondent 
Reveals Problems of Rural Missouri Board 


In Washington they speak of the farmer-draft problem in terms of mitions—millions 
of farmers taken from their land to be transformed into fighting men, millions of acres 
thereby left untilled, millions of tons of food lost to the nation in its battle for food 


production. 


But the problem is ‘more human than any statistics. Daily it confronts the men on 
draft boards the nation over. Many of them farmers themselves, they must decide the 
future of their own neighbors, friends, and fellow farmers. For a concise picture of what 
this decision between the plow and the sword can mean, NEWSWEEK assigned one of 
its Mid-western correspondents to get the story of a rural draft board that comes as 
close as any to being typical—that of Platte County, Mo. Here is his report: 


A walk down the main street of Platte 
City, Mo., is a promenade among the 
pages of the Old South. Negroes doze on 
the curbs. No one walks far without stop- 
ping to chat or stare at a stranger. Nei- 
ther the faces of the overalled farmers 
(many of them descendants of pioneers) 
nor the facades of the ancient two-story 
brick buildings seem much changed from 
the turbulent days of 1861, when hun- 
dreds of young hotbloods embarked from 
this Platte County seat to serve the Con- 
federacy in the War Between the States. 

On the second floor of the weather- 
beaten courthouse—built in 1866 to re- 
place an edifice razed by Union troops—is 
a suite of three high-ceilinged rooms: the 
offices of the county draft board. Here, 
every Monday from 10 to 4 and occasion- 
ally until midnight, the board’s five mem- 
bers meet. The wide corridor outside is 
usually well filled with men of draft age, 
mostly farmers. They offer the board a 
now-familiar problem. It must fill its 
draft quotas, while doing its best to see 
farms are not stripped of manpower. 

More than 90 per cent of Platte Coun- 





. while draft-board members Johnson, Hawley, Riley, Lamar, and clerk 
dealt in farm manpower ( Clerk Giffee, married and the father of two, is deferred) 


ty’s people depend wholly or in part on 
agriculture. The county’s more than 2,200 
farms mainly grow wheat, corn, hay, and . 
tobacco (Platte is an important burley 
center). The farms vary in size from a 
few acres to 2,000. Modern farming prac- 
tices and intensive cultivation are the 
rule. Crop diversity and rotation are fol- 
lowed with religious zeal. The people work 
hard and live well, and illiteracy has prac- 
tically disappeared. 

Of a population of 13,852, the county 
draft registration totals approximately 
2,900. About 900 are already in the serv- 
ices by draft or enlistment. That leaves 
2,000 still eligible. 

Controlling the destinies of these 2,000 
is a draft board composed of two dirt 
farmers, Board Chairman, Arthur Jones 
and James Lamar; an educator, Dr. Fred- 
erick W. Hawley, president emeritus of 
Park College; a farmer-lawyer, Terrence 
Riley, and a grocer, Jim Johnson. Riley . 
and Johnson live in the county seat. The 
others drive 10 to 20 miles to attend meet- 
ings (Platte City never had a railroad). 

This is the situation the board has to 
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There’s good reason why dad does “K.P.” today. He’s cheer- 
fully willing to do without domestic help for the duration. He 
knows it releases more hands to forge the tools of war. 


Time was when doing menial things might lose a man some 
standing with his neighbors. But no more. Today, you'll find 
the “‘Mister’’ gladly doing chores. Yes, gladly, for besides know- 
ing that he frees labor for essential war industries, he finds that 
chores are fun. 


Here at &X0SF social position isn’t bothering. us much either. 
What fascinates us most is seeing a steel torrent of anti-friction 
bearings rolling toward the Axis, hell-bent for action. 


BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 
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contend with: Like most other Missouri 
counties, Platte is suffering from an acute 
farm-labor shortage. Aside from inroads 
made by post-Pearl Harbor enlistments 
and by the draft before the Administra- 
tion liberalized its Selective Service policies, 
many have deserted farms for better-paid - 
jobs in nearby Kansas City war plants. 
With this triple drain on farm employables, 
county farmers have to do all their work 
themselves, possibly with the help of pre- 
draft-age boys, women and girls, rejected 
draftees, and older men. The more aggres- 
sive and discriminating farmers have little 
hope that the land-army idea can be made 
to work. They feel that, although the draw. 
back of inexperience might be reduced 
after a while, there are other detrimental 
elements—loneliness for the city, and sheer 
inability to work at hard labor in open 
fields under a blazing sun. 

On board-meeting days farmers of draft 
age come in with a record of their defer- 
ment claims. The board hears the cases of 
deferment candidates singly. Final deci- 
sions, in cases where there is a question 
about deferment units (the government- 
devised measure of production, by which a 
farmer’s essentiality is judged), are made 
in private .session. Almost every man who 
appears before the board is known per- 
sonally to one or more members. Often 
every member knows the applicant, his 
father, and perhaps his grandfather. 

I went out to Chairman Arthur Jones’s 
farm and found him away. The family 
told me he was looking after things at his 
father’s farm, because his parents are old, 
feeble, and bedfast, and have no one else 
to help. So Arthur has taken charge while 
his wife and two youngsters keep things 
going at home. 

After driving around through the hills 
for about an hour and a half I finally lo- 
cated Jones resting his dogs (minus shoes 
and socks) in the bleak, carpetless, untidy 
front room of his father’s little farmhouse. 
His striped overalls were too big for him, 
and his hickory shirt was too small. Both 
were badly soiled. His face was tanned 
saddle color; his shoulders slumped a little. 

As chairman of a draft board, he seemed 
something of. a disappointment—until he 
started to talk. His diction was perfect— 
talked like a banker (he’s a Republican, 
incidentally) . He didn’t want to give the 
impression that he.was criticizing Wash- 
ington, but it did seem to him that the 
Administration had waited too long to 
recognize the desperate manpower situa- 
tion on the farms. He had high hopes 
about the Bankhead bill for broadened 
farmer deferment, pending in Congress: 
“The government is coming to realize the 
absolute necessity for the deferment of 
farm workers. Just what it will do in the 
way of bringing back farmers now in the 
service remains to be seen. If it goes 
through it at least will go a long way 
toward keeping farmers and farm workers 
on the home front to produce the things 
the government is crying for.” 

Jones also believes that the production 
program may be helped by the use 



















help “keep 


ODAY, we know that millions of troops 
bya millions of tons of war goods are roll- 
ing along the rails and highways of this coun- 
try in the greatest war effort of all time. 


Yet, we may not realize that this is possible 
only because the United States has the larg- 
est and best transportation system in the world. 


Under free enterprise, Americans have built 
a network of railroads some 234,000 miles in 
length, with more and better equipment, and 
at least three times as much trackage, as all the 
Axis nations combined ! 


America’s highway system, with more than 
548,000 miles of graded or surfaced roads, is 
not matched by any other nation on earth. 


In this time of national emergency, America 
is fortunate that this vast transportation sys- 
tem does not have to be created overnight. 
The war found American Transportation ready 
... thanks to long years of creative work and 
to billions of dollars invested by men with 
courage and with faith in America’s future. 


Many of these dollars have been life insur- 
ance dollars. For example, Metropolitan pol- 
icyholders, through their Company, have 


How life insurance dollars 


“em rolling” 


invested hundreds of millions of dollars in un- 
derlying railroad securities which aided the 
expansion and improvement of America’s rail- 
roads ...and other millions of dollars in bonds 
of States, counties, and municipalities. These 
dollars helped finance new bridges, the paving 
of roads, the construction of arterial highways. 


Today, Metropolitan’s income available for 
investmentis performing an additional function. 
By far the larger part of it is going into United 
States Government Bonds, helping to buy the 
things needed to win the war. 


When victory comes, American transporta- 
tion will continue to progress. Aircraft devel- 
opment may supplement, to a greater degree, 
the railroads and highways of today. 


Whatever ensues, life insurance funds will 
continue to play their part in the transpor- 


- tation field, as in other fields of American 


endeavor. 


So, when life insurance policyholders pay 
their premiums, they are evidencing their 
faith in their country, not only in funds to 
help win the war, but also by building a back- 
log of funds for the peacetime development 
of a greater America. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS— FROM ANY METROPOLITAN AGENT, OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 


25th ANNIVERSAE 49. 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


, ip 
Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





The principals in the latest dispute 
over priorities are men of strong will. 

Under Secretary of War Patterson is a 
fearless, relentless advocate of total war, 
determined to provide the fighting men 
with what they need when they need it 
and contemptuous of all efforts to cod- 
dle civilians. 

Under Secretary of the Navy For- 
restal holds similar views, although he 
lacks Patterson’s crusading manner. 
He is a firm, resourceful executive. 

Harold L. Ickes’s reputation as a 
fighter is well established. He, too, be- 
longs to the all-out school of war ad- 
ministrators. 

William M. Jeffers has adhered lit- 
erally to his originally announced in- 
tention of “bulling through” the syn- 
thetic-rubber program. 

Also deeply interested, although not 
actively engaged in the dispute, are 
Admirals Land and Vickery of the Mari- 
time Commission, who are responsible 
for merchant shipbuilding, which many 
Washington observers consider the best- 
managed phase of the whole war-pro- 
duction program. 

To avoid unnecessary wordage, let us 
say that these men want only one thing: 
valves. There are other so-called “criti- 
cal component items” but valves are 
perhaps the most important. More ex- 
actly, since valves are of many kinds 
and sizes, they want valve-manufactur- 
ing capacity. Although this capacity 
has been greatly expanded, and is still 
expanding, it is not large enough to sup- 
ply simultaneously the requirements >f 
the programs for synthetic rubber, high- 

_ octane gasoline, naval construction, and 
merchant-ship construction, not to men- 
tion other important war-production 
sectors. 

Each contestant speaks for urgent 
needs. But it should be noticed, each 
does not have the same kind of respon- 
sibility. Jeffers has one commodity: 
rubber. Ickes, in charge of fuels, cov- 
ers a somewhat broader field. Both are 
responsible for products which are es- 
sential for civilians as well as for the 
armed forces in the distant fighting 
theaters. 

Patterson and Forrestal are responsi- 
ble for all equipment and supplies used, 
respectively, by the Army and Navy. 
They are directly interested in the suc- 
cess of Jeffers’s rubber program, up to 
the point that it supplies the needs of 
the armed services and of civilian activ- 
ities essential to the maintenance of 





Strong Men in the Rubber Dispute 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


war production. They are interested to 
the same degree in the success of Ickes’s 
fuel program. Except as patriotic indi- 
viduals, Jeffers and Ickes do not have a 
reciprocal interest in the success of the 
far-flung programs for which Patterson 
and Forrestal are responsible. 

Jeffers has sharpened the suspicions 
of the Army and Navy by threats to 
take his case to the public. These they 
have construed as intent to cater openly 
to private interests and pleasures to the 
detriment of the war effort. In Congress, 
the ex-isolationists, the defenders of a 
“soft” war, the politicians who are al- 
ways looking for a “popular” issue, have 
been moving over to Jeffers’s side as the 
controversy developed. 

Both rubber and high-octane gasoline 
are indispensable to Patterson. When 
he says that the necessary output of 
high octane is endangered by the pref- 
erences given synthetic rubber, he can- 
not be suspected of special pleading or 
ulterior motive. He speaks for the most 
important consumer of both. Unless 
proved wrong as to his facts, Patterson’s 
judgment must be given more weight 
than that of Jeffers who, by assignment, 
isa special pleader. 


If the rubber program were intend- 
ed to supply only the Army and Navy 
and absolutely essential civilian needs, 
there would be no conflict. But the 
Army and Navy suspect that this is not 
the case. They believe that the pro- 
gram on which Jeffers has obtained 
overriding priorities is intended also for 
civilian consumption which is not es- 
sential to the successful prosecution of 
the war. They cannot be sure. Jeffers 
has been quite secretive. As there are 
many unknown factors in large-scale 
synthetic-rubber production, perhaps he 
himself cannot feel certain when a sur- 
plus will be available for nonessential 
civilian needs. 

Last January Jeffers won from the 
White House a directive or overriding 
priority for 48.6 per cent of his program. 
This was less than he asked for, but 
much more than the Army and Navy 
thought rubber should have. In the 
present row, Jeffers appears as a defend- 
er of the status quo. Ickes and Patter- 
son are the challengers. The Navy 
stands by apprehensively, sympathizing 
with its fellow service but fearing that 
if high octane is moved ahead, produc- 
tion of destroyer escorts, instead of rub- 





ber, will suffer. 
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labor-saving machinery—if the govern. 
ment will let it be manufactured and make 
it possible for the farmers to get it. Jones 
himself, in the past, has farmed his 305 
acres with horses and mules. With help 
so scarce this year he saw early that he 
couldn’t make it with horse-drawn equip- 
ment. Recently he bought a new tractor, 
with other machinery to go with it— 
planters and plows and harrows. Now he’s 
sure he and his schoolboy son can get 
through all right. 

Jones told me that “if it should ap. 
pear necessary to meet a crisis, we could 
meet our draft quotas by taking non- 
agricultural married men and leaving the 
farmers alone. There still are quite a few 
nonfarmer registrants left and we can 
draw on them to meet quotas rather than 
cut down production of foodstuffs.” But 
he emphasized this: “The board isn’t 
going to disregard a man’s rights and 
privileges or force unnecessary sacrifices 
and hardships upon him just because he 
happens not to be a farmer.” 

Like Jones, Lamar, the other dirt-farm- 
er board member, is convinced that the 
board will continue to meet its quotas 
without further imperiling the country’s 
food production or adding further to the 
manpower problem. Perhaps more decided 
in his conviction that the farmers are go- 
ing to be kept on the farms at any cost, 
he assured me, bluntly and without quali- 


fication: “It looks like we are going to 


have to start taking more married men.” 

Terrence Riley, the lawyer member, 
owns and lives on a large plantation 8 
miles out of Platte City. The labor short- 
age has cut down the time he spends in 
his law office and has forced him to devote 
more to plowing and other spring-planting 
preparations. When I went out to see him, 
I found him starting back out to the 
fields. Middle-aged and robust, he seemed 
to be enjoying the labor. 

Riley seemed a bit hesitant and wanted 
to make clear that he wasn’t criticizing 
the Administration—he wouldn’t do that 
“because this is not the time to be criti- 
cal.” But he thought he could venture to 
say that he feared the liberalization of 
draft policies had come a little too late to 
bring appreciable relief. Before he was 
appointed a board member, Riley was 
county draft-appeals agent. He told me 
that often in those days he had felt that 
a farmer appellant was amply justified in 
asking for deferment but that the board 
had had to follow rules laid down by 
Washington. : 

Johnson, whose grocery store is just 
across the street from the courthouse, was 
frankly concerned about the manpower 
situation but just as frank in admitting 
that he doesn’t know just how the prob- 
lem is to be solved. “I’m the newest man 
on the board and don’t pretend to know 


| how the thing ought to be handled.” 


Dr. Hawley, elderly, smiling, and schol- 
arly, has spent most of his life in farm 
communities. Before becoming a college 
president he was a Presbyterian preacher 
and spent several yéars as a missionary 











Westinghouse creates light by the mile... 


Light for the airport... light for the long factory aisle... light on 
the hands of a woman, knitting in the evening. Out of steam or water- 
power, Westinghouse equipment generates electricity to make this light. 


Westinghouse skill is in these lightning fingers... 


setting the filament in place ... creating the lamp... 
creating light. In the fingers of such Westinghouse 
people as Nancy Morris, in their skill, lies the secret of a 
thing that is intangible yet real —Westinghouse quality. 


Westinghouse kindles a light in a boy’s eye... 


to this boy, and all his generation, we have made a 
promise: That good things, and useful things — electrical 
and electronic appliances and products—will come out of 
the experience gained in this time of war and destruc- 
tion. Perhaps this boy will take part in their creation 
. -- will join us in our common desire —to do things 
better, to make things better, for a better and finer 
world. Westinghouse Electri¢ & Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Plants in 25 cities... offices everywhere. 
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among the Indians. He felt happy about 
the government’s relaxation of draft reg- 
ulations and believed that appreciably 
good results could be expected from it. 

Like other board members, Hawley had 
no patience with anyone who abuses de- 
ferment. He mentioned the case of a young 
son of a farmer who was deferred as essen- 
tial. When the board made its usual check 
on deferred men, they learned that this 
bird had a C book and spent most of his 
time racing up and down the highways. 
He was called before the board, told to 
get busy, and since then he’s been the 
workin’est farmer in the county. 

On the other hand, Hawley recalled a 
case of what he considered unjustified 
sacrifice. A young man, son of a widow 
living on a 400-acre bottom-land farm, 
had been classified before his father’s 
death. An older brother had been drafted. 
He was inducted despite pleas that the 
mother was being left alone minus any 
help except that of a semi-invalid third 
son incapacitated by a spinal disorder. 
There was nothing that could be done 
about it: The Administration had not yet 
relaxed its rules. 

Others told me of other such cases. 
The Holt farm—more than 600 acres—is 
now out of operation and production be- 
cause young Leonard Holt accepted his 
draft call and disposed of his equipment 
and livestock. A neighbor told me that 
Leonard was equal to about fifteen aver- 
age farmers so far as actual production 
was concerned. Then there was young 
Billy Woods. The draft took him and left 
his mother with a 400-acre farm to run 
as best she could. 

The draft has also caused a large num- 
ber of farm sales in the past year and a 
half. A farmer is drafted, or his son is, or 
hdlp is scarce—so there is a sale, and live- 


stock and tools and machinery go to some- 


body else’s farm. And the sale prices! Many 
pieces of machinery that have been used 
several years often bring more than twice 
the price of the machine when it was new. 

Less than two years ago you could hire 
a good farm hand for $1.50 a day, or even 
less with board and room. Now farm work- 
ers—if they can be found—talk in terms 
of hours per day. They ask 50 to 65 cents 
an hour—aged men whom farmers would 
not have had around at any price when 
help was more plentiful. The North Ameri- 
can Aviation bomber plant in Kansas City, 
Kan., and the big Remington ordnance 
works at Lake City, as well as many other 
plants, pay from 65 cents to $1 an hour 
to farm boys and country-town boys. And 
war-plant construction has claimed prac- 
tically every man who can drive a nail or 
saw a board in two—at wages that with 
overtime run as high as $100 a week. So 
if a farmer’s barn needs fixing or rebuild- 
ing he does it himself or pays war-con- 
struction wages. The farmers don’t blame 
the men. They only moan because they 
themselves don’t have help. 

There you have it. The situation is try- 
ing for the farmers—and more trying for 
the draft board whose decisions can be so 


fateful not only for the men and families 
concerned but for the food-production 
battle, too. However, the board has a job 
to do and it does it without carping or 
complaint. As the lawyer Riley told me: 
“About the best I can do now is hope that 
everything will work out somehow, as I’m 
sure it will.” 


Barrage on OWI 


It was one of the most unusual press 
conferences ever held in Washington. Two 
sets of reporters were there—those who 
regularly cover the Office of War Informa- 
tion and those assigned to the Capitol, 
scene of the gathering. There was also the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, which wanted 
to see how the OWI dispensed its news, 
and besides that, nearly a quarter of the 
Senate was on hand, and the doors were 
locked. 

This was the unenviable situation Elmer 
Davis found himself in last week. The 
Senate Committee had before it a resolu- 


tion, offered by Joseph C. O’Mahoney of: 


Wyoming, for an investigation of the OWI, 
and it was up to Davis to do a bit of ex- 
plaining. He did. He denied that any of 
his publications were stumping for a 
Roosevelt fourth term—as some senators 





Davis faced three rooms full 


had charged—but admitted that some of 
his writers had been interspersing their 
facts with opinions. He agreed to curb 
these writers and make them stick to facts. 
Of eight senators who had a closed session 
with the information chief after the press 
conference, half emerged with words of 
support and half were lukewarm or critical 
of the OWI. 

Earlier Davis had been a target for Wil- 
liam M. Jeffers. The rubber administrator 
denounced a gloomy OWI rubber report as 
“a jumble of figures and gossip” and main- 
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tained that the picture was nowhere near 
as serious as Davis had painted it. The 
OWI had said synthetic tires would not 
become available in quantity until the end 
of 1944; Jeffers insisted that by the end of 
1943 synthetic factories would be turning 
out enough rubber to keep all the nation’s 
automobiles rolling. 

Lashing back at Jeffers, with whom he 
had had a run-in earlier this year, Davis 
asserted he had told the American people 
“facts about rubber which had been certi- 
fied as correct by his (Jeffers’s) own of- 
fice.” Icily he added: “So long as I am 
here, I propose to tell the people the truth 
as accurately as I can ascertain it, wheth- 
er Mr. Jeffers likes “it or not.” 

But Davis wasn’t through yet. Next 
came a Dies committee statement that a 
preliminary check of some of the 3,64] 
names on the OWI payroll indicated that 
500 to 600 of them were identified with 
“subversive” organizations. 


Significance-——~— 


All in all, last week was one of Davis's 
most uncomfortable in office. But he 
showed no signs of resigning under fire; his 
friends said he wasn’t the type. Indeed, he 
was reportedly hopeful the OWI would 
come through undamaged. He had appar- 
ently allayed the Senate Committee’s fears 
that the OWI might become a propaganda 
agency: O’Mahoney was warm in his praise 
of Davis. The Senator from Wyoming 
termed him “the kind of official the govern- 
ment needs in this kind of a job.” 

But the Dies inquiry will give Davis 
plenty to worry about. The committee has 
amassed three rooms full of files on left- 
wing activities through the past five years. 
It is going through the OWI payroll, tick- 
ing off the names of this employe who en- 
dorsed such-and-such a Communist front 
move, of another whose name appeared on 
the letterhead of a suspect organization, 
and so on. In the face of this sort of docu- 
mentary evidence, even Elmer Davis, who 
is quick on the draw: when it comes to de- 
fending his embattled OWI, must proceed 
cautiously. 


Dan’s Rights 


It was a fairly friendly chat until the 
guard at the Senate gallery spied the bulge 
in 18-year-old Dan Calhoun’s pocket. “It’s 
a yo-yo,” Dan explained, “a Japanese toy 
kind of like a top; it’s on a string, and 
when you throw it out it comes back to 
you.” 

“Oh, yeah?” was the comeback. “Well, 
hand it over. There’s no Japanese toys 
going into this gallery.” 

Dan, who had come to Washington to 
see an old family friend, Thurman Arnold, 
sworn in as justice of the United States 
Court of Appeals, handed over the yo-yo 
readily enough, went inside, and watched 
the Senate in action. But when he came 
out, the guard was busy. Dan went back 
home to Bridgeport yo-yo-less. 

But the more he thought about it, the 
angrier he got: “It wasn’t the dime, it 





Salute the Men of Vision... 
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LET US PROCLAIM the bold trail blazers 
Who harnessed the rivers’ power 
That leapt to war so swiftly; 
Turbulent water transformed into electric energy, 
In distant shipyard and factory 
Turns dull ore into fighting ships, 
Fills the sky with war-eagles, 
Creates the weapons of Victory! 


LET US SING the names of their dams; 
Of Boulder the mighty, and Coulee and Shasta, 
Of Parker, Mahoning, Joe Wheeler and Wilson 
Of Tygart, Fullerton, Fontana and Ford 
The roll call is legion, the war drums roar! 


LET US SALUTE the men 
Who tamed the wild spring torrents, 
Creating the power by which men may be free 
Through all posterity. 


LET US SING of the builders who proved 
That men of good will, working together, 
Can tame the forces of nature — . 
Will tame the forces of evil — 
Will build in a peaceful tomorrow 
A new hope, a new age, a new world! 
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was the principle of the thing.” So he 
took out his portable typewriter and 
ripped off a few hot words about democ- 
racy and the rights of private property, 
and sent off the letter to Vice President 
Henry A. Wallace, who runs the Senate 
when he’s not in Latin America. 

Last week the young towhead’s com- 
plaint bore fruit. He learned that Wallace 
had directed the letter to Senate Sergeant- 
at-Arms Wall Doxey, who in turn revealed 
that he was spreading a dragnet for the 
yo-yo. Failing its discovery, the govern- 
ment will reimburse Dan. 

Dan heard the news with dignified re- 
straint: “It’s about time,” he said. “And 
if I don’t get my yo-yo back the least 
Mr. Wallace could do would be to write 
me a letter of apology.” 

Incidentally, Dan might have avoided 
all the trouble if he had had his facts 
straight. According to Donald F. Duncan, 
Inc., manufacturer of the yo-yo, the toy is 
not Japanese—it originated in the Philip- 


pines. 
Travel Tip-Off 


Soldiers, who travel chiefly by rail, are 
riding on America’s trains at a rate of 
about 1,750,000 men a month, exclusive of 
furlough traffic. About half of all Pull- 
man cars and 17 per cent of the day 
coaches are in troop use. 

An Office of War Information transpor- 
tation report this week gave a striking 
example of why Army needs ban nones- 
sential civilian travel. To move one trian- 
gular infantry division requires more than 
1,800 cars: 26 Pullmans, 330 tourist cars, 
82 baggage cars for field kitchens, 9 box- 
cars, and 895 flatcars or gondolas to carry 
guns, tanks, jeeps, mobile equipment such 
as ambulances and laundries. All these 
make up about 65 trains with extra loco- 
motives needed for mountain routes. 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 








Cap Krug 

After Donald M. Nelson of Sears, Roe- 
buck and Charles E. Wilson of General 
Electric, Julius A. Krug of TVA is now No. 
3 man at the War Production Board. By a 
recent reorganization, the details of which 
have only just been worked out, this gov- 
ernment career man among the industrial- 
ist bigshots became vice chairman in charge 
of the program division. Under his juris- 
diction are the important bureaus of pro- 
gram, production control, and distribution. 

That makes Krug foreman over war 
production from the time the Army, Navy, 
Maritime Commission, and other claimants 
yell for what they want through the time 
the WPB tells them what they can have. 
In this he becomes Ferdinand Eberstadt’s 
successor. Like Eberstadt, he is popular 
with the armed services. Krug also hopes 
to keep regulations at a minimum and end 
trifling conservation schemes like those 
that clipped the cuffs off pants. 

With this new job, “Cap” Krug has 
worked his way up in government as 
Charles Wilson climbed the industrial lad- 
der. Not that he has never been in private 
business; his first job after college was with 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. and before 
that he had done stints as newsboy, filling- 
station manager, and ditchdigger. 

Krug was born in’ Madison, Wis., in 
1907, son of a city detective who became 
sheriff and deputy state fire marshal. He 
got his nickname of “Cap” practically at 
birth, when the family physician said the 
strapping infant looked more like Captain 
Kidd than “Julius.” He played football at 
the University of Wisconsin, and married 
Margaret Catherine Dean, a classmate. 








International 

Rockaby Roost: In appropriate camouflage, Cpl. Charles B. Cooper 
demonstrates the Army’s new jungle hammock. Complete with waterproof 
canopy, insect netting, and slide fasteners, the canvas cradle we the jungle 
fighter clear of snakes and other ground pests. 


Having always hung around telephone 
switchboards and powerhouses Cap Krug 


_ decided to major in utilities and take a 


year of graduate work for an M.A. After 
the telephone-company job he went over 
to the Wisconsin Public Service Commis- 
sion at the request of Commissioner David 
Lilienthal. Later he went to the Federal 
Communications Commission. There, in 
1936, Krug took a swipe at the company 
he had once worked for, when he assisted 
in an investigation of A. T. & T. that 
brought long-distance rates down with a 
thump. 

With this background = as a friend of 
Lilienthal, Krug was a natural for the TVA 
job he took early in 1938. The biggest 
deal he put through as manager of power 
was an $80,000,000 transaction with the 
Tennessee Electric Power Co., subsidiary 
of Wendell Willkie’s Commonwealth & 
Southern. The two physically big men 
(Krug is 6-foot-3 and well over 200) nego- 
tiated personally. But during this period 
friends remember best Krug’s long and 
patient defense of TVA before a joint Con- 
gressional committee. For seven solid days 
the massive, blue-eyed man sat at a desk 
in the middle of the horseshoe rostrum in 
a Senate committee room. His explana- 
tions were unhurried and unruffied, and in 
the end he effectively silenced his critics. 

Two years ago Cap Krug came to. the 
Office of Production Management as chief 
of the power branch. Cutting public as 
well as private power projects for the emer- 
gency, Krug won a reputation for adminis- 
trative ability, a tactful firmness, and 
straight shooting. Subsequent promotions 
that brought him finally to third place in 
the WPB hierarchy were made on merit. 

The two jobs of WPB program chief 
and head of utilities control (an earlier 
position he still retains) keep Krug busy 
six days a week from 8:45 to 7, and three 
evenings. The rest of the time he reserves 
for relaxation, because he’s been in tough 
government posts long enough to know he 
has to stop sometime to keep from going 
crazy. One day Krug hopes to go back 
with his wife and children to his home in 
Norris, Tenn., where the hill country slopes 
up to the Cumberlands and you can see 
the Smokies on a clear day. Then, per- 
haps, he’ll have the time for the outdoor 
life he like so much—although Cap Krug 
was never much for loafing. 


Mart 


The Pentagon, located several miles 
from downtown Washington, will soon 
have its own shopping center right in the 
building. A local department store will be 
set up there to sell its own wares and 
take orders for any other shops in town. 
Reason: absenteeism has been increasing 
among the 20,000 women who work in the 
building. 
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Molecular Keys 
To A New World 


VAST NEW SOURCES of raw materials ... the equiva- 
lent of those which might be found in a great new 
continent ... opened to America when CARBIDE AND 
CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION, a Unit of UCC, 
started building synthetic chemicals from water, salt, 
air, and hydrocarbons. 

These chemicals are usually water-white liquids, 
although some are gases or solids. Basically, they are 
compounds of carbon and hydrogen—the atoms of 
which are represented here in black and orange— 
united with oxygen (blue), or with chlorine (green), 
to build up an endless series of chemicals. The models 
of those molecules of chemicals shown here are many 
millions of times actual size. 

These chemicals are the raw materials for fabulous 
plastics ... amazing textile fibers .. . life-saving drugs 
... Vitamins by the carload . .. synthetic rubber ... 
more things and better things than were possible be- 
fore their existence. 

Since these chemical wonders are obtained from 
abundant domestic sources, their use has contributed 
materially to the nation’s self-sufficiency. Through re- 
search, American ingenuity, and patient development, 
scarce natural products have been duplicated or im- 
proved upon. Great new industries and great new ma- 
terials that contribute to the nation’s strength have 
come into being. And America has become a leader 
in a field as native as its own soil. 

Broadly speaking, the uses of many of the synthetic 
organic chemicals developed by CARBIDE AND CAR- 
BON CHEMICALS CORPORATION are just beginning. 
The already established uses are indicative of their 
vast future values to mankind. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


BETTER MEDICINES! Amaz- 
ing medicines. like the 
sulfa drugs, synthetic vita- 
mins, insect repellents, 
and anti-malarial drugs 
depend upon synthetic 
organic chemistry. 


MAGIC PLASTICS! Won- 
derful plastics that look 
like glass, stretch like 
rubber, and which are 
proof against water, sun- 
light, oils, and many chem- 
icals are made from VINY- 
LITE synthetic resins. 


COLD PROOF! Coolant for 
liquid-cooled aircraft en- 
) sere and base for anti- 

reeze in military cars and 
trucks is ethylene glycol, 
an —~ iio synthetic 
chemical. 


Ca 


MAN-MADE! All types of 
synthetic rubber require 
synthetic organic chemi- 
cals for their manufac- 
ture. Here’s hope for tires 
for you in the future. 











UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street [M3 New York, N.Y. 
Principal Products and Units in the United States » 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE PLASTICS si0. 
The Linde Air Products Company Bakelite Corporation 


ALLOYS AND METALS CHEMICALS 
Electro Metallurgical Company Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 


Haynes Stellite Company Corporation The Oxweld Railroad Service 
United States Vanadium ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES Company 
Corporation National Carbon Company, Inc. 


Plastics Division of Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals 
The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. Corporation 
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CROSS ROADS OF THE WORLD! 


T MIAMI, Flight 10 is loading passengers, 
mail and express for points across the United 
States—for Canada, Alaska and Australia. 


A transport plane in war paint is coming in, 
with people and cargo from India, Africa and 
South America. 


As soon as some of its passengers are trans- 
ferred to the waiting ship, Flight 10 will be 
ready to go. 


Today, any airport is truly a “cross roads of 
the world!” 


Its airways feed into a vast, invisible web 
over which day-and-night Airline schedules 
catry important passengers and cargo between 


hundreds of U. S. towns and cities, and to scores 
of foreign countries. 


In addition, the Airlines fly a giant fleet of 
transport planes for Army and Navy supply, to 
every zone of war throughout the world. 


Over a global system of airways, Air Trans- 
port will one day be devoted entirely to friendly 
commerce, with the nearest airport your short- 
cut to any point on earth! 


w» .) » 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel 
early if plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery 
by dispatching shipments as soon as they’re ready. Air Transport 
Association, 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


PASS THE AMMUNITION... BUY BONDS! 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


AIR TRANSPORT GETS THERE FIRST... PASSENGERS... MAIL... AIR EXPRESS 
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Good-Neighbor Policy Emerges 
as a U.S. Diplomatic Triumph 


Success Is Highlighted 
by Roosevelt-Wallace Journeys; 
Argentina the Only Holdout 


The measures .. adopted at inter-Ameri- 
can gatherings .. have succeeded because 
they have been placed in effect not only in 
Mexico and the United States but by all ex- 
cept one of the other American republics. 


These words, spoken by President 
Roosevelt in his address at Monterrey, 
Mexico, April 20 (see page 26) , threw into 
bold relief the greatest success of Ameri- 
can diplomacy—the good-neighbor policy. 

In ten years this policy has been built up 
to represent a hemispheric doctrine. Most 
important of all, it has withstood the test 
of war. Three major Latin American na- 
tions—Mexico, Brazil, Bolivia, and nine 
maller Republics—have declared war on 
the Axis. All the rest, except Argentina, 
have severed diplomatic relations and are 
aiding the United Nations in one way or 
another. Vice President Henry Wallace’s 
tour of South America, which ended with 
his return last week, evoked tremendous 
enthusiasm and showed the drift of feeling. 
Against this background the President’s 
visit to Mexico took on added significance, 
and the following survey shows the extent 
to which a hemisphere has backed up 
Washington in the war. 


In Mexico President Avila Camacho’s 
military program, started a year ago when 
the country declared war, is now in full 
swing. Under Gen. Lazaro Cardenas, Min- 
ister of National Defense, Mexico’s Army 
guards Lower California, as well as the 
lonely 2,860-mile-long west coast. Al- 
though Avila Camacho has repeatedly de- 
clared that Mexico’s campaign would be 
fought “not in the trenches but in the 
factories and fields,” he may now be 
favorably disposed toward the formation 
of an army for duty outside his country. 

Brazil, like Mexico, is drilling troops and 
developing manpower for land, sea, and air 
duty. Naval bases are being constructed 
from which to fight U-boats. Engineers 
are building a great highway extending 
the full length of the country. In industry, 
the production of iron, magnesium, tropi- 
cal oils, and foodstuffs is increasing. 

Last week, President Getulio Vargas 
was so absorbed in the problem of whether 
to send forces abroad that he had little 
time to celebrate his 60th birthday. Coun- 
tering a report that Brazilian troops had 
already landed in French Morocco, For- 
eign Minister Oswaldo Aranha declared 
that, while there was a Brazilian Military 
Mission at the North African front, “we 
have not sent troops—yet.” 

Bolivia, a land-locked country with a 
small, well-trained army and a rich supply 
of tin. tungsten, and other metals, de- 
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clared war on the Axis four weeks ago. Its 
troops will be used mainly for increasing 
the country’s industrial production, but 
President Enrique Pefiaranda de Castillo 
will visit Washington in May for a full 
discussion of his nation’s war operations. 

Among the Central American countries 
at war with the Axis, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, Honduras, El] Salvador, and Guate- 
mala stand stanchly behind the United 
States in military training, production of 
essential rubber, wood, and metals, and 
the construction of valuable highways. 
Panama, at the entrances of the Canal, 


plays a significant part in Allied defense. 


Out in the Caribbean, three other repub- 
lics at war—Cuba, Haiti, and the Do- 
minican Republic—cover strategic ap- 
proaches to the Canal. In the South Amer- 
ican defensive arch, Colombia and Vene- 
zuela, the keystone countries, who have 
broken diplomatic relations, provide a 
bulwark just south and east of the famous 
American waterway. 

Peru and Ecuador, occupying the bulge 
of the continent on the western side, are 
also important diplomatically and geo- 
graphically. President Manuel Prado y 
Ugarteche of Peru was the first South 
American chief executive to subscribe to 
the international policies of President 
Roosevelt. Now the armed forces of Peru 
and the United States work together in 
closest harmony, with United States fliers 
on duty in the Peruvian air force and 
scores of young Peruvian airmen studying 
in North America. Ecuador was promptly 
generous in the matter of providing Allied 
air and naval bases both on the mainland 
and on Galapagos Islands, some 500 miles 
away. Chile’s break with the Axis aligned 
it with Peru in defense of the western 
coast of South America. 

Uruguay was the first South American 
nation to speak up at the Rio Conference 
in favor of an Axis break. Today its border 





Crowds, such as this one hailing Wallace in Lima, showed how the good-neighbor policy stood the test of war 
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patrolmen keep an iron hand on Nazi 
sympathizers who try to escape from 
Brazilian jails by fleeing across the Uru- 
guayan frontier. In Paraguay the govern- 
ment has broken relations with the Axis 
and is receiving aid from the United 
States. 

Only Argentina has remained neutral. 
Month by month as the war goes increas- 
ingly in favor of the United Nations, the 
country is becoming more isolated among 
the other American republics. Yet Presi- 
dent Ramon Castillo is still apparently as 
firmly committed to the policy of neutral- 
ity as ever and is on the road to success 
in picking an equally isolationist successor, 
Patron Costas. But President Roosevelt’s 
deliberate singling out of Argentina for 
unfavorable mention, while not a threat, 
may foreshadow something more than 
verbal opposition to Argentina’s plans. 


Refugee Relief 


With millions of other victims of Hitler’s 
terror, the 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 surviving 
Jews in Nazi-controlled Europe _ fixed 
anxious eyes upon Hamilton, Bermuda, 
last week. There the British-American 
Refugee Conference opened on April 19, 
to “explore” ways and means of saving 
at least some of the doomed. It also was to 
study the problem of postwar rehabilita- 
tion for millions of refugees and homeless. 

From the start, the conference was faced 
with two tremendous handicaps: the strict 
immigration laws now in force practically 
everywhere and the wartime dearth of 
shipping. Figures presented, however, re- 
vealed that both Britain and the United 
States already had done a great deal. 
America had granted 547,775 refugees 
visas since 1933, and all but a few thou- 
sands had been used. The British listed a 
total of 682,710 refugees, évacués, in- 
ternees, and prisoners of war now being 
maintained in British territory and Pales- 
tine, exclusive of the dominions. 

The greatest hope to achieve some 
measure of relief in the near future lay in 
plans under consideration at the con- 
ference to utilize neutral shipping for 
transferring refugees from Axis territory 
to provisional havens in North Africa or 
elsewhere, pending their resettlement after 
the war. But as Richard Law, chairman 
of the British delegation, said at the open- 
ing meeting, the only real solution to the 
problem lay in the victory of Allied arms. 


Japanese Mystery 

In Moscow and in London the bespec- 
tacled Japanese who lost a leg in the 
Shanghai fighting in 1932 was regarded 
as one of the world’s ablest diplomats. He 
was his country’s ambassador to Russia 
from 1986 to 19388, at the time of the 
Manchurian border clashes, the opening 
of Japan’s second war:on China, and 
Tokyo’s adherence to the anti-Comintern 
pact. A leading advocate of Japanese co- 
operation with the United States and 
Great Britain, he was Japan’s last repre- 


Shigemitsu: Allies’ friend, Tojo’s choice 


sentative at the Court of St. James’s. 
Since then, he has served in a minor post— 
ambassador to the Japanese-controlled 
puppet government of China in Nanking. 

Last week, Mamoru Shigemitsu emerged 
from obscurity to become Foreign . Min- 
ister. In a sweeping reorganization of the 
Cabinet, four members had been fired by 
Premier Hideki Tojo. Why the 55-year- 
old Shigemitsu, a severe critic of the mili- 
tary party that has ruled-the Japanese 
government ever since Tojo became Pre- 
mier, was selected to become Foreign Min- 
ister at the same time that Japan chose 
to boast of its execution of American fliers 
was another of those twisted moves that 
may even herald a Jap peace offensive. Be- 
cause of his experience in Moscow, how- 
ever, it was more likely that Shigemitsu 
was destined to play some part in the tor- 
tuous diplomacy by which Japan and Rus- 
sia have managed to stay at peace. 


Swedish Sinking 


At dawn, April 16, two Swedish subma- 
rines, the Ulven and the Draken, edged 
along the borderline of Sweden’s territorial 
waters, about where the Skagerrak and the 
Kattegat meet. Along with other units of 
the Swedish fleet, they were engaged in 
naval exercises. 

It was about 6 a.m. when the Draken, 
lying submerged with its periscope above 
water, off a high, dark rock called Stora 
Pélsan, sighted the hull of a merchantman 
also proceeding inside Swedish territorial 
waters. On deck four manned guns were 
discernable. A few minutes later flashes lit 


up the dusk and shells all around 
the Draken. The submarine crash-dived 
to safety. 


At 9:15 am. an emergency report 
reached the Swedish naval commander, 
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Vice Admiral Fabian Tamm: 
The Ulven was missing. In. 
mediately all available ai 
and naval craft were ordered 
to the spot where two ton. 
off telephone buoys from the 
Ulven had been found, also 
in the vicinity of Stora Pg. . 
san. 
For days the rescue work. 
ers battled in stormy weath. 
er to save the trapped crew 
of the Ulven, lying in 299 
feet of water on the bottom 
of the Skagerrak. The sal. 
vage work was further ham. 
pered by mines from a near. 
by German mine field drift. 
ing in on the choppy sea. It 
looked hopeless. 

The sinking of the Ulven 
was immediately made pub- 
lic by the Swedish authori- 

_ ties. But it was not until 
three days later that the 
Foreign Office announced the 
Draken incident and re 
vealed that the attacker had 
been a German ship later 
identified as the Altkirch of 

Bremen. A Foreign Office spokesman 
added that a vigorous protest had been 
delivered in Berlin and that Sweden might 
close its territorial waters to German 
shipping if it received no satisfactory 
reply. 

The Germans promptly rejected the 
protest. They admitted that the Altkirch 
had fired on the Draken but claimed that 
both vessels were outside territorial wat- 
ers. The Swedish Government immediate- 
ly termed the reply unsatisfactory and 
dispatched a new protest to Berlin claim- 
ing also that German mines had been 
found in Swedish home waters. Stock- 
holm warned that its navy had been in- 








structed to “take measures.” 


Row With the Reds 


One of the most tragic disputes to haunt 
the relations between the United Nations 
has arisen from the mass graves of 12,00 
Polish officers somewhere in the bleak 
countryside near Smolensk. The Germans 
claimed that the officers were murdered by 
the Russians in 1941 and the Poles asked 
the Red Cross to investigate. 

~ Last week the Soviet reacted with the 
expected violence to the first Polish moves. 

Pravda, mouthpiece of the Bolshevist 
party, denounced the Poles in a leading ar- 
ticle entitled “Hitler’s Polish Partners” and 
stated that “those Poles who so willingly 
pick up German forgeries and support them 
. «. will enter history as helpers of the cat- 
nibal Hitler.” The Pravda editorial was 
reprinted the following day in Izvestia and 
Red Star, along with a special Tass bulle- 
tin charging collusion between German I 
vaders and “pro-Hitler-elements” in 
Polish Government-in-Exile. _ 

Six days later, Foreign Commissar Vy* 
cheslaff Molotoff sent the Polish envoy ™ 
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1 This is a20 mm. automatic anti- 
aircraft cannon, which the United 
States Navy calls its best defense 
yet devised against dive bombers. 





the 
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hat 

ef 4 This is one of our supervisory 
os staff who started working long 
mg hours devising more efficient ma- 
sal chines; better production methods. 
- 

in- 


7 This is an example of how ma- 
terial is saved: Producing the same 
part by improved methods and 
saving 42 pounds of alloy steel. 





was 10 And these are the War Bonds 
and we all should be buying in greater 
vulle- entity to help Uncle Sam pay for 
€ tools of Victory. To keep 

America fighting . . . to speed the 
day of Victory ... to keep America 
buy War Bonds and Stamps 
today, tomorrow, every day. 
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2 This is the date in 1941 on 
which we received our assignment 
from the Navy to produce 20 mm. 
automatic anti-aircraft cannon. 





5 This is one of the many Pontiac 
workers who began caning sug- 
gestions for improved produc- 
tivity of his own and other jobs. 


(Jl suggestions accepted are rewarded in war bonds.) 





8 These are official Navy com- 
munications telling how Pontiac- 
built guns are shooting down 
Japanese planes in the Pacific. 
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| General Motors 
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3 This is one of Pontiac’s engi- 
neers who began improving on 
original eins a specifica- 
tions for better, faster production. 





6 This is our Navy “E” awarded 
in January 1942. Since then, two 
stars have been added for con- 
tinued Excellence in production. 





9 Because of all that, the Govern- 


ment of the United States is now 
getting MORE anti-aircraft can- 
non ata LOWER price per cannon. 
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e A new era is here in bulk transportation 
a. be afraid to do things dif- 


ferently” is a watchword of 
Henry J. Kaiser. He first put it to 
practice in building the largest struc- 
ture ever built by man —the Grand 
Coulee Dam. 


On this mammoth job he broke all 
records for speed. He did it by trans- 
porting millions of tons of stone and 
gravel used in the concrete work by 
methods others called visionary. He 
did it on Goodyear conveyor belt 
overland haulage systems specified 
by the G.T.M.— Goodyear Technical 
Man. 


At Grand Coulee the gravel plant 
was a mile away from the dam site. 
For this haul the G.T.M. developed 
the world’s longest single conveyor 
belt — a monster operating on centers 
one mile apart. It delivered more 
than twenty-one million tons of stone 
aggregate in a steady river-flow from 
quarry to dam, faster and at lower 
cost per ton than any other form 
of transportation. 


At Shasta the sand and gravel de- 
posits were ten miles away, beyond 
a range of foothills and across the 


Sacramento River. Again the 6.1! 
was consulted. Again the answer 
yes — a ten-mile belt system was p 
tical. 


Today this giant rubber railroad 
in successful operation, the long? 
belt line ever built. It has alreat 
delivered millions of tons of rock 
a cost which establishes belts as 

world’s most economical carrier. 


And at the big cement plant une 
the management of the Kaiser ¢ 
ganization at Permanente, C 

nia, another mile-long Goodyear 
system brings down limestone 1 
from the crest of an almost inact? 














ble mountain. As a result of these, 
ud many other notable Goodyear 
ists” in conveyor belt engineer- 
f mining and public works proj- 
ts involving the transport of huge 
inage can now be operated at 
er cost than ever before. 


en of imagination looking 
ward postwar developments 
i want to investigate conveyor 
vantages now. To get the com- 
He story from the G.T.M., write 
odyear, Akron, Ohio or Los 
mecles, California, or contact the 
test Goodyear Industrial Rubber 


dds distributor. 
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The world’s first up and. down hill 
conveyor belt system fom OzeloleR aston: 
installation at the Permanente Cement 


Company, Permanente, California 


Gp) Specified 


GOODYEAR CONVEYOR BELT 
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RUGGED 1s THE WOR?P 
Pra LAY 


—and for troop-carrying 
gliders designed by 


Waco Engineers 

GLIDER MANUFACTURE was 
nothing new to Waco Aircraft 
Company when our Army back 
in 1941 requested design and 
fabrication of two experiment- 
al glider models. But the size 
of the gliders our Army wanted 
was enough to stagger civilian 
imagination. One was to be 
capable of carrying nine well 
equipped men! The other, 
fitteen! 

Waco engineers were not 
staggered, however — and the 
two gliders were delivered and 
approved in less than seven 
months! So thoroughly ap- 
proved, in fact, that Waco was 
asked to produce all of these 
units its full capacity would 
allow. And other leading air- 
craft manufacturers too were 
soon fabricating these aerial 
assault boats under Waco’s 
guidance. 

America can be proud that 
she possesses engineers like 
Waco’s — men who refuse to 
turn down a challenge, how- 
ever tough the job it entails. 
Proud too of the Waco workers’ 
who are turning out these 
offensive weapons, of the sub- 
contractors who are fabricating 
parts and sub-assemblies under 
Waco’s direction...That pride 
can hold up well into the fu- 
ture, for these transport gliders 
promise much for the skies of 





No extra spurt of power from 
foaring engines to pull a glider 
out of trouble! This kind of 
ship you control by touch—or 
else! That means the best there 
is in controls. Control cables 
are just as important on other 
airplanes too—and Roebling 
makes them always with that 
“best there is” in mind. John © 
A. Roebling’s Sons Company, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 
Branches and Ware- JR 
houses in Principal (ofine 
Cities. 

*In these frequent messages, Roe: 

each member of the sheen fe eons ms 


ROEBLING 
means CGaiol inthe ai 


%. 
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Moscow a note severing diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Poles. In it, the Reds 
charged that the Poles had “taken up and 
stirred up in every way” the German 
charges whereas the Polish officers were 
actually killed by the Germans when they 
entered the Smolensk area. 

Meanwhile the Germans exploited to the 
full their initial success in this propaganda 
war. Day after day, the Axis radio harped 
on the story, adding details and names. 
DNB, the German news agency, claimed 
that the murders had been the work of 
four Jewish OGPU commissars whom it 
identified as Lev Rybak, Abraham Boriso- 
vich, Pavel Brodninsky, and Chaim Fein- 
berg. Paris newspapers came out with pic- 
tures of half-decayed but still recognizable 
bodies. Continental radios said that 200 
out of the 12,000 killed had been identified. 

In their eagerness to deepen the rift be- 
tween Poland and Russia, the Germans 
even “invited” Polish citizens to participate 


in the investigation. A committee consist- - 


ing of Surgeon Colonel Gorczycki, Canon 
Jasinski as representative of the Arch- 
bishop of Cracow, the writer Goetel of the 
Polish Academy and a member of War- 
saw’s Municipal Council left for the Smo- 
lensk burial grounds. 


Rule of Privacy 


The story that was unfolded in the 
House of Commons last week would have 
made the Duke of Wellington turn in. his 
grave. It was a case of the morals of: the 
British Army being imperiled—by lady 
doctors. The tale was told by Capt. F. J. 
Bellenger, who quoted from a letter from 
a 40-year-old. noncom—not an officer but 
certainly a gentleman. 

The noncom had been ordered to go 
through an unpleasant ritual, described in 
the British Army as an FFI (free from 
infection) inspection for the purpose. of 
ascertaining if he had any venereal dis- 
ease. What happened next was described 
in shocked terms in the letter: 

“On entering the medical inspection 
room, I was surprised to discover that the 
medical officer was a young lady about 
24 years of age. I stripped to the waist, 
but when she requested me to drop my 
trousers, I was so embarrassed I just 
couldn’t do it. I asked to be seen by a 
male medical officer and was told to re- 
turn in the afternoon. I saw a male medi- 
cal officer who refused to examine me. 
Instead, he routed me in front of others, 
then threatened to arrest me if I didn’t 
submit to this FFI inspection by the lady 
medical officer, in spite of the fact that he 
was present himself, and also a corporal 
in the Royal Army Medical Corps, who 
was quite capable of carrying out the in- 
spection. Perhaps it would be as well to 
mention that I have three daughters, the 
oldest being nineteen and a half years of 
age. Am I in order in refusing to be ex- 
amined by a lady only a little older than 
my own daughter?” 

He was. A government spokesman an- 
nounced a new rule of privacy, whereby 
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troops will be given the right of inspec. 
tion by their own sex if they specifically 
request it. 


Crossing Up the Bar 


Last week the highest court of India, 
presided over by a British justice, Sir 
Maurice Dwyer, ruled that the regulation 
under which Gandhi and his followers were 
imprisoned last summer was invalid. Gan- 
dhi and his followers stayed in jail nonethe- 
less while William Phillips, President 
Roosevelt’s special envoy, revealed before 
leaving for home that India authorities 
had denied him permission to interview 
Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru. 


IRA Warning 


The movie stopped. The lights went out. 
Before the Easter eve audience in the Bel- 
fast theater knew what was happening, 
men with guns took up positions at the 
exits, The lights went up again and a 
youthful-looking fellow strode before the 
screen and snapped: “Sit still and listen.” 

They listened—first to a protest against 
“the presence on Irish soil of a large num- 
ber of American troops.” The speaker con- 
tinued: “We warn the government of the 
United States that a resumption of hostili- 
ties between the Irish Republic and Great 
Britain almost inevitably would mean that 
American troops also would be involved 
and that America, champion of democracy 
and co-sponsor of .the Atlantic Charter, 
would find herself engaged with Britain in 
waging a war of imperial aggression and con- 
quest against the Irish people. The speaker 
forced the audience to observe a one- 
minute tribute of silence to the men who 
died in the 1916 Easter rebellion against 
the British. Then he and his men left. 

The speaker was Hugh McAteer, 25- 
year-old “chief of staff” of the illegal Irish 
Republican Army whom Ulster police have 
sought since mid-January when he broke 
out of a Belfast jail after serving two 
months of a fifteen-year sentence for trea- 
son. They were still looking for him hours = 
later—after one of the biggest house-to- 
house searches in Belfast history. 


Bleak House 


The little Austrian town of Braunau-on- 
the-Inn boasts of a. number of historical 
monuments: the high-towered fifteenth- 
century Church of St. Stephan; the marble 
tomb of a bishop of medieval fame; and 
the park with the bronze statue of Jo- 
hann Palm, the freedom-loving Nurem- 
berg book publisher, who was shot at 
Braunau in 1806 by order of Napoleon. 

Last week Braunau celebrated the 
Fiihrer’s 54th birthday and received an- 
other memento: the Hitler Museum in- 
stalled in the large stone house by the riv- 
er where the Fiihrer was born on April 20, 
1889. On the first floor was a library con- 
sisting largely of copies of “Mein Kampf”; 
on the second floor was an exhibition of 
art, mostly of the Fiihrer’s drawings. 














Only an epidemic could do it today 





yo wartime only an epi- 
demic could halt the assembly 
line, confine workers to their 
homes, and stop the flow of critical 
war supplies in this great plant! 

* ¢ 8 
No—there is no epidemic. 

But there could be—without 
warning if the sanitation facilities 
should break down. 

One of the ways this could hap- 
pen is if the supply of toilet tissue 
were suddenly cut off. For toilet 


tissue—a type of paper that disin- 
tegrates readily in water—is essen- 
tial to American plumbing systems. 
Pipes must not clog. 

For generations Scott paper 
products have played their part in 
sanitation and, insofar as the war 
effort permits, they will be kept 
available for all American homes 
.-. the Scott name will continue to 
assure the highest standards of 
quality, comfort and cleanliness. 
Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 


Toilet Tissue is a Simple Essential upon which American Plumbing and Therefore Public Health Depend 
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Waves didher Unrest Set Off 
by Lewis Coal-Strike Threats 


Miners’ Call for a Showdown 
Symptom of Still Bigger Fight 
of Labor vs. Administration 


Static seemed to crackle in the jungle 
of John L. Lewis’s bushy eyebrows. On 
behalf of his United Mine Workers, he 
stormily defied his war-stricken govern- 
ment. He ignored the summons of the 
National War Labor Board; contemptu- 
ously he characterized it as not fit to 
handle the welfare of “a yellow dog.” And 
when the coal-mine operators appeared be- 
fore the Washington board alone, the spot- 
light of general public attention last week 
focused glaringly on this hottest of do- 
mestic issues—the impending coal strike. 

Coal was not the only Lewis defy. His 
District 50—the catchall union which he 
set up more than six years ago to whittle 
down the AFL and CIO—had been on 
strike for two weeks at the Newark, N.J., 
plant of the Celanese Corp. of America. 
In what was possibly a preview action, 
that union was told by President. Roose- 
velt to go back to work, or else. The al- 
ternative plainly was government 
seizure and operation of the 


less a new contract is signed. On that date 
expires the 30-day extension of the mine 
workers’ contract. And John L. Lewis has 
said he won’t sign a new one for less than 
a $2-a-day rise, portal-to-portal pay (com- 
pensating miners for the time getting un- 
derground) , and other concessions. 

Not only in the mines was there trouble. 
Almost obscured by the erupting coal vol- 
cano which threatens the steel industry 
and the railroads—in fact, it could slow 
the wheels of the nation’s entire war in- 
dustry (there are only 48 days’ general 
supply of coal above ground) —was a rash 
of stoppages, strikes, slowdowns, and dis- 
putes in other industries. Falling like sparks 
from a passing train, some caught, while 
others flared briefly and died. 

Tempers were on edge. In Detroit, a 
Ford aircraft-engine worker spat a stream 
of tobacco juice on his foreman’s shoe. 
The latter grabbed the worker’s cap, wiped 
his shoe, and threw back the stained cap. 
A 50-minute work stoppage among 65 em- 
ployes followed. . 

News dispatches about labor carried 
datelines reading like a roll call of the na- 
tion’s industrial cities. In Cincinnati, hotel 





strikebound plant. The strikers 
went back to work. 

The new week opened on a 
note of tenseness. In the smoke- 
filled saloons in dingy coal towns; 
in the clapboard and tar-papered 
homes studding the scarred hills 
of Kentucky, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, and all throughout the 
soft-coal regions, grimy men grim- 
ly waited the zero hour. Women- 
folk talked of higher grocery 
costs, and the men talked of 
strike. They know coal strikes. 
And they know all too well the 
violence they breed. 

Some of these miners already 
were on strike—walkouts osten- 
sibly called over small grievances. 
Approximately 7,000 were out in 
the Birmingham, Ala., area. In 
bloody Harlan County, Ky., 
2,000 men were idle; later 1,600 
returned to the pits. Some 3,000 
went out at Pittsburgh, Pa. Else- 
where, each hour brought news 
of impending strikes here, of set- 
tlements of small local affairs 
there. And in Illinois, a UMW 
official speaking for 23,000 men 











lit a smoldering fuse: Work will 
stop April 30, he proclaimed, un- 


Rube Goldberg in N.Y. Sun 


The Circus Is Back 
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workers threatened a strike unless they 
were given a “street dress to street dress” 
arrangement whereby they would get paid 
for changing clothes before and after work 
(similar to Lewis’s portal-to-portal de. 
mand). In Johnstown, Pa., bus workers 
and streetcar motormen struck, and war 
workers walked, caught rides, or stayed 
home. Detroit again: A 500-man wildcat 
strike forced 2,800 Chrysler workers into 
idleness when an employe was suspended 
for “smoking and loitering.” At Lima, 
Ohio, 4,000 Westinghouse workers staged 
a walkout because the company failed to 
dismiss a few employes who- were not put- 
ting 10 per cent into War Bonds. Seattle, 
Chicago, Monongahela, Pa., Jersey City, 
Cleveland, Memphis, Mishawaka, Ind., and 
other cities—all were in the labor news, 
And all the news was of stoppages that 
hit war production. 

In the north the flame spread through 
Canada. Fifteen thousand strong, the 
workers at the Ford Motor Co. of Canada 
struck, crying that “speed-up” practices 
were being used. And the paralyzing ef- 
fects of big Ford’s idleness soon spread to 
suppliers. In only three days 2,370 em- 
ployes of four other concerns were forced 
into idleness. Strikes in Canada have been 
breaking out or threatened at the rate of 
one a day for the past fortnight. Hamil- 
ton, Stellarton, Quebec City, and other 
cities were in the Canadian labor news. 
And there, too, the war effort suffered. 


Significance 


Casual observers are too prone to call 
the coal-strike threat a showdown between 
Lewis and the President. It is more than 
that. It is a showdown between 
all of organized labor and the Ad- 
ministration’s tightened wartime 
restrictions (see page 54). 

For ten years a favored son, 
organized labor feels it has now 
become a redheaded stepchild at 
the Administration’s table. This 
is a reaction not surprising be- 
cause of the abrupt change from 
“yield the line” to “hold the 
line.” And also it is not surpris- 
ing that far from having satisfied 
organized labor, the record gains 
of the past. decade have only 
served to whet its appetite. Thus 
not only is the chicken coming 
home to roost, but before roost- 
ing it has laid an egg. 

Labor leaders are frantic, al- 
most comic in the absurdity of 
their demands, as membership un- 
rest grows, prodded by mounting 
living costs, rising taxes, and 
bite that bond purchases have 
made in the weekly paycheck. 
Such absurdity is illustrated m 
AFL demands that pay of Cur- 
tiss-Wright employes be raised 
23% per cent. This would offset 
double time lost when the plant 
shifts back to a six-day from & 
seven-day week to be abandoned 
because it causes high absentee 
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This can guards 
war’s deadliest 
weapon 


You hear a lot about monster 
tanks, giant planes, super-battleships. 
They’re impressive, dramatic. 


But the weapon called “the most 
destructive ever invented” weighs 
less than 100 pounds—and its deadli- 
ness is guarded by a “tin can”! 

The weapon? A machine gun. The 
can? A rip-open container called 
“cartridge case liner’”’ that protects 
the gun’s bullets from their enemies. 


The enemies of a machine gun bul- 
let are slam-bang handling, dirt, and 
—very dangerous—moisture. Cor- 
roded bullets jam guns. It takes cans 
to keep machine-gun and rifle bullets 
safe and dry. 


America’s favorite container is the 
bodyguard of countless war supplies. 


It’s helping to protect fighting men, 
keeping them alive and well. Food, 
fuel, medicines—all the things you 
get in cans—are also going to war 
in cans. And they’re getting there— 
safe— because cans are tough! 

Remember this when you can’t buy 
all the products you used to get in 
cans. Remember, too, that the cans 
of peace will be better cans—thanks 
to our experience as wartime “‘Packag- 
ing Headquarters for America.” 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


It gets there-sate-in cans 


FACILITIES FOR WAR WORK 


Metal containers are delivering the 
goods safely—foods, supplies, and bul- 
lets arrive ready for action. Continental 
is making millions of these cans along 
with other needs, including plane parts. 

Yet, rushed as we are, we can still 
take on more! Right now, a part of our 
vast metal-working facilities for form- 
ing, stamping, machining and assembly 
is still available. Write or phone our 
War Products Council, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York. 


HELP CAN THE AXIS—BUY 


WAR BONDS 





Ships, too, are here to stay 


EVER before has so great a flood of 
N materials poured from the doors of 
industry and into the holds of ships. The 
end of the war, far from cutting off this 
flood, will merely change its nature from 
munitions to merchandise. 

Shipping will be as vital in winning the 
peace as it is in winning the war. But old 
cargo carriers will not long be adequate 
to maintain the pace of tomorrow’s global 
trade. Into their midst are sure to come 
new speedsters for ocean express—light- 
footed craft with structural parts of strong, 
corrosion-resistant alloys, 

Exactly what they will look like, only 


q naval architects might now dare to pre- 


dict. But it is certain that, in addition to 
the standard marine metals, a host of new 
materials will present claims for a part in 
the construction of these ships. Where and 
how can each serve the shipbuilder best? 
Which will be most economical, efficient, 
enduring, for what purpose? 

Revere can supply impartial answers to 
many of the questions about metals that 
beset industry. For just as industry in the 
future will not be restricted to the tradi- 
tional materials, neither will Revere. Since 
the start of the war, Revere has not only 
broadened still further the uses for copper 
and its alloys, but has developed facilities 
for manufacture of the light metals, and 


is pioneering in the production of entirely 
new alloys that can cut manufacturing 
costs for many industries. 

Today the copper industry is working 
all-out for victory. No copper is available 
for anything else. But post-war planners 
with specific problems in metals are re- 
ferred directly to the Revere Executive 
Offices in New York. 


BEVGEE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Ave., New York 
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ism. The double time is a penalty rate to 
keep employers from working men seven 
days weekly. Now organized labor de- 
mands a penalty for avoiding the penalty. 

The same lack of sane economics ap- 

in the demands of R. J. Thomas, 
United Auto Workers (CIO) president 
who wants labor’s earnings to match not 
only the pace of living costs but also high- 
er taxes—an obvious impossibility if the 
war tax program is to be effective. 

Contributing greatly to this class war- 
fare (against agriculture mainly, with Mr. 
Average Citizen getting squeezed) has been 
the lack of a realistic and nonpolitical na- 
tional labor policy. From its outset, the 
New Deal coddled organized labor and 
wooed its votes. Accelerated under the 
Roosevelt regime was the trend toward the 
checkoff, the closed shop, and other de- 
vices. Wages were raised: Now real weekly 
wages are 51.2 per cent higher than in 
1929, while the work week even in this 
war emergency is 7.9 per cent shorter than 
in 1929, 

With the war came the period of tem- 
porizing. As quick as one inequality was 
soothed with a wage rise, two more were 
created. The WLB was like a loose lid on a 
boiling kettle. The fire would get hot and, 
pop! the lid raised on one side and a puff 
of steam escaped. Soon it was just one 
series of popoffs, and on April 8 President 
Roosevelt issued his “hold the line” order. 
This clamped the lid on the pot. But no 
one turned off the fire. Inside, under that 
clamped-down lid, the water boils harder 
and harder. And unless the fire is put out. 
soon will come a bang. And like a percus- 
son cap in dynamite, the bang will ex- 
plode the entire national economy and cre- 
ate an inflation shambles. No longer would 
it be a question of taking to market a 
basket big enough to carry home the gro- 
cenes but rather taking to the market a 
basket big enough to carry the money. 

Lewis and his 450,000 bituminous-coal 
workers are not the cause of this dangerous 
‘tuation. They are merely the symptom. 
If not Lewis, inevitably some other labor 

t would force the issue. 

It is a simple issue. The Administration 
can (1) placate Lewis with some face- 
‘ving device which gives him his $2-a-day 
which can bear a “noninflationary” 

























Ore boats on the ice-locked Great Lakes start hauling raw material for steel a full month later than last year. 


label and be weaseled within the Little 
Steel 15 per cent formula or (2) take a 
firm stand, raise substandard wages where 
such exist, and thus show organized labor 
that a firm national labor policy finally has 
crystallized. 

Pandora’s box would be opened wide 
by the first alternative, insofar as labor 
troubles are concerned. The second could 
well lead to a national coal strike, to troop 
seizure of the mines, to bloodshed, and 
quite possibly bring about labor’s po- 
litical animosity to the Administration. 
Such is the choice which confronts Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 


Limited Fund 


The House passed and returned to the 
Senate last week a bill that would extend 
for two years the life of the Administra- 
tion-controlled $2,000,000,000 stabilization 
fund. But it amended the act by specifical- 
ly prohibiting use of the funds as a United 
States’ contribution to a postwar inter- 


national bank, such as has been proposed 


by the Treasury in the “White” plan and 
Great Britain in the “Keynes” plan 
(Newsweek, April 19). 


Late Lake Ore 


Repeatedly the ice breaker Ste. Marie 
pushed her big spoon bow up over the 
Lake Superior ice pack until it cracked 
and parted. Two days after she had cleared 
the Soo locks, twenty big ore carriers were 
in procession behind her as she fought a 
crust 2 to $ feet thick to clear an 80-mile 
channel to open water. 

Elsewhere on the lake routes to the 
locale of the rich iron mines of Minnesota 
and upper Michigan, other vessels battered 
paths under the direction of the Coast 
Guard, which for weeks had scouted ice 
conditions by plane. Only twice before in 
Great Lakes shipping history had the 
winter weather been more severe, and the 
steel industry was already more than 
7,500,000 tons behind last year in ore ship- 
ments. But now, a month late, they were 
finally coming through. 

That was the romance and color of it. 
But how about the steel? 

Two great bulk commodities go into the 
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making of steel. One is coal, which as coke 
feeds the great blast furnaces of Gary, 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Cleveland, and 
Buffalo. The other is iron ore, 85 per cent 
of which comes from the upper lakes, virtu- 
ally all by water. 

And last week not only the weather but 
a labor dispute threatened output of this 
main sinew of war. Here is how the pros- 
pects stacked up: 


Ore: Last year 8,581,740 tons of ore 
had been shipped by May 1, and a late 
autumnal season enabled traffic to keep 
moving until Dec. 12 (past the usual Nov. 
$0 shipping deadline, when insurance ex- 
pires) , thus permitting a record movement 
of 92,076,781 tons for the season. This year 
1,000,000 tons looked like the maximum by 
May 1, while war demands require ship- 
ment of 95,000,000 tons during the full 
season. Steel mills had 25,088,209 tons on 
hand April 1, enough to last into July; but 
too short a season, limiting the supply, 
might force slackening of production a 
year hence. 


Coat: A strike curtailed production of 
10,000 tons of coal a day at six captive 
(Steel-company owned) mines in the 
Pittsburgh district. A nationwide strike 
(see page 48) threatened the industry be- 
cause of John L. Lewis’s demand for a 
$2-a-day wage increase for 530,000 miners. 
Steel companies had about two weeks’ coal 
supply on hand—for they had never been 
able, since the strike two years ago, to 
build up as much as a month’s reserves. 
One week’s stoppage of coal production 
would seriously affect steel production, 
which derives metallurgical coke from a 
special high-volatile bituminous coal. Fur- 
thermore, coke demand has grown as a 
result of expanding steel production (from 
$1,619,500 tons’ annual capacity as of 
Jan. 1, 1940, to 90,292,600 by Jan. 1, 
1943) , and from the fact that many blast 
furnaces temporarily shut down for repairs 
will soon return to production. 


Significance-—~— 


The possibility of an acute ore shortage 
is still remote. Even though a late start on 
Lake shipments gave carriers a 12 per cent 
handicap to overcome, they hoped to ae- 
complish the task with sixteen new boats, 
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Crews of maintenance men on the steel front, made 


MAINTENANCE MEN up of skilled workers of practically every trade and 


craft, are keeping all required facilities on the job 
producing steel for war. Employing every precaution 


H ELP SPEED for safety in getting at hot furnace repair jobs 


quicker, and getting them done faster (illustration 


shows crew reconditioning soaking pit furnace bot 

tom), these men work in short relays and use powerful 

WAR-STEEL PRODUCTION airplane-propeller fans to supply them with fresh, 
cooling air. Maintenance supervisors have their fin- 

| 3 gers on the pulse of every furnace, mill and machine 





By being prepared 
for any emergency, 
Jxl is producing 
more steel for war 


FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY ORISON MACPHERSON 


in the works. They have tools and replacement parts ready at hand 
for the emergency when it occurs. 

The 650,000 workers in America’s steel industry are making the 
most of every minute to push past their present high rate of pro- 
duction — 85 million tons of steel a year — every ton of it steel to 
provide our fighting men with equipment, arms and ammunition to 
crush enemy forces and protect our own. 


Jones & Laucuun Steer CorPorRATION Jae 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
CONTROLLED QUALITY STEEL FOR WAR niiaa 


$ 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Craftsmen from practically every trade 
are employed by the steel industry in main- 
tenance and construction work. Bricklayers, 
boiler makers, carpenters, electricians, pat- 
tern makers, pipe fitters, painters, welders, 
riggers, machinists, millwrights — to name 
but a few — make up the more than thirty 
different crafts in steel works, 


Steel operations above 100 % are partially 
explained by the fact that ingot capacities are 
based on expected performances after making 
allowances for operating time lost account of 
necessary rebuilding and relining of furnaces 
as well as other essential repairs. When the 
United States entered the war, the steel in- 
dustry, employees and management, began to 
devise every conceivable means to increase 
production time including the shortening of 
rebuilding and repair time. The time allow- 
ance for rebuilding and repairs has actually 
been reduced considerably, permitting an in- 
crease in operating time, partially accounting 
for the seemingly anomalous operating rates 
in excess of 100%. As an example, J&L 
average operating rate for the year 1942 was 
103 96 of capacity. 

World's worst road being constructed on 
contract from War Department by a Balti- 
more contractor is to be maintained in “most 
atrocious” condition. The specifications call 
for simulated shell holes, gaps, dizzy inclines 
and stretches of broken roadway under water. 
It is being built at Aberdeen Proving Grounds 
for field testing Army motorized weapons. 


Electricity from amber. Some 600 years be- 
fore Christ, a wise Greek named Thales dis- 
covered that amber (Elektron in his lan- 
guage), after rubbing, would attract various 
light-weight objects. In the 16th century 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert named this mysterious 
force vis electrica, Walter Charleton called it 
“electricity” in 1650. 

World of electronics has developed a device 
that rolls over railroad tracks and sprays white 
paint on rails if unseen defects are located. 


Sporting arms and ammunition, after the 
war, will show some startling improvements, 
experts predict, that will delight sportsmen 
and women who like to shoot for game in 
field and forest or at targets. War-time ap- 
plication of steel for ammunition casings and 
for jackets (gilded or plain) of all calibers of 
bullets in order to conserve critical metals, 
will carry over into field and range at war’s 
end. New firearms for sporting use will like- 
wise come out of the war, due to newer, bet- 
ter steels and the invention of faster, more 
accurate weapons for our fighting men. With 
thousands of American sportsmen now sell- 
ing their shotguns and other weapons to the 
Federal government for use in guarding war 
plants, there will be brisk demand for new 
firearms after the war. 

If you ask to see the “‘boss” on board ship, 
a sailor will show you the curved portion of 
the hull around the propeller shaft. 
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| TEXTURIZED 


TRADE-MARK REG U.S PAT OFF 


Towel 


Dry your hands on this im- 
proved towel—you will dis- 
cover something new in towel 
performance. It’s Texturized 
to give a soft, pleasant feel 
on the skin. It’s made of tough, 
long fibre kraft paper to as- 
sure more strength — even 
when wet. it has exceptional 
absorbency—which means 
quicker drying—and it leaves 
no lint on the skin. Write 
for testing samples today! 
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PAPER COMPANY 
BAY, WISCONSIN 


GREEN 












AIR-SICK 9 


Nausea, dizziness, stomach => 
distress may be prevented 
and relieved with the aid of 


Mothersill's 


AIR SICK REMEDY 
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AND GO SMOOTHLY 


with ENDERS SPEED SHAVER ~ 


With an Enders Speed Shaver— 
ou don’t have to worry about 
lade scarcity. You can cecal the 

new Enders Strop outfit and make 

every double-thick Enders blade 
do the work of a dozen ordinary 
blades. Here is your chance to 
really save steel and get “new 
blade” smoothness every shave. 

Get an Enders Speed Shaver at 

your drugstore. 

Send $1 for Enders Special 

Stropper—can be used only on 

Enders Speed Blades. 


ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 


DURRAM-ENBERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. E, MYSTIC, CONN. 












raising their fleet to $21. But coal presented 
an immediate problem, and John L. Lewis 
remained the big question mark for the 
steel industry. 


‘Soft Freeze’ 


Newsweek Puts Cases to WMC 
and Finds Some Job-Shift Gaps 


American workmen and their employers 
emerged from the first week of operations 
under the stiffest employment restrictions 
in the nation’s history with a lot of ques- 
tions. Most of them boiled down to this: 
“When can a man or woman change jobs 
for higher pay?” 

War Manpower Commission people were 
inclined to be annoyed at the question, 
since. the new regulations were designed 
to stop unnecessary turnover in the es- 
sential industries (see box). But the “soft 
freeze” of employment does permit shifts. 
In general, job shifts at higher pay can be 


* made if they do not conflict with the pri- 


mary objectives of the regulation: (1) to 
end pirating, (2) encourage the movement 
of workers from nonessential into essential 
industries, and (8) to encourage moves 
only when they aid the war effort. 

But no one answer can satisfy all the 
questioners. It is necessary to study the 
basic rules laid down by Manpower Com- 
missioner Paul V. McNutt, then get down 
to cases. The rules provide: 


q A ban on shifts from one essential in- 
dustry to another at increased pay for the 
same work, except when such transfers are 
provided for under employment stabiliza- 
tion plans in effect in 60 areas, or when 
the employment service of the WMC in 
other areas decides such transfers are in 
the interest of winning the war. 


q A ban on transfers from essential to non- 
essential industry, at higher wage rates. 


{ No restriction on transfers from non- 
essential to essential industry. 


q No restriction on shifts from nonessen- 
tial to nonessential industries—yet. 


{ No restriction on shifts if the worker 
has been unemployed or employed in a 
non-war industry for $0 days prior to the 
job in question. 


Cases: To determine how these rules 
would be applied, Newsweex’s Washing- 
ton staff worked out a series of hypo- 
thetical cases and put them up to WMC 
officials in Washington. Here are the cases 
and answers. 


{ Jim Jones operates a lathe in a Buffalo 
gun plant. He is offered a job running a 
lathe at a nearby plane plant at a higher 
wage. He has no reason other than more 
money to make the move. May he take 
the job? No. 


T Jack Smith at the gun plant operates 
the next lathe to Jones. The same plane 
plant offers him a job at increased pay as 
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( PPP DA 
Officially Essential 


The War Manpower Commission’s 
revised list of essential activities in- 
cludes the following categories: 


{ Production: Aircraft and _ parts; 
ships, boats, and parts; ordnance and 
accessories; ammunition; metal 
shapes and forgings; industrial and 
agricultural equipment; other essen- 
tial machinery; chemicals and allied 
products and essential derivatives; 
rubber and leather products; textiles; 
apparel; stone, clay, and glass prod- 
ucts; petroleum, natural-gas and 
petroleum-coal products; finished 
lumber products; transportation 
equipment; materials for ‘packing 
and shipping products; communica- 
tion equipment. 


q Agriculture and commercial fish- 
ing; processing of food. 


q Forestry, logging, and lumbering. 


q Essential construction and main- 
tenance work. 


4 Mining; processing and quarrying; 
smelting, refining, and rolling of 
metal; finishing of metal products. 


q Services: Transportation; com- 
munication (including newspapers, }: 
telephones, etc.); heating, power, 
water supply, and illumination; re- 
pair; health and welfare; educational; 
governmental; technical, scientific, 
and management (including union 
organizing) . 











a foreman in charge of a dozen such 
machines. May he change? Yes, because 
that would amount to a greater contribu- 
tion to the war. But he’d first have to 
get a release from his present employer, 
or, failing that, permission from the WMC 
operators ‘of the stabilization plan in the 
area. 


{ Mary Brown works for a New York 
department store. She is offered a job at 
the Grumman aircraft plant on Long 
Island at an increase in pay. She may take 
it without question since she would be 
moving from a nonessential industry to 
one on the essential list. 


q Nancy Jonson of Los Angeles runs 4 
drill press in the Lockheed plant. Her for- 
mer employer, a cosmetics dealer, wants 
her to return to his establishment in a0 
executive capacity, at more money. 
couldn’t take the job because she would 
be moving from an essential to a nones 
sential industry at a higher rate. 


q Bill Berry is a draftsman in the big 
bomber plant at Fort Worth. His work is 
distant from his home, so when a job @ 
the same pay turns up in a real-estate 
office closer to home he is tempted to take 
it. There is no restriction against moving 













In a recent letter from a lad at Guadalcanal to 


his former employer was voiced the greatest 
challenge of our time. 

“What,” he said, “am I, and all these fellows 
with me, going to do when this thing is over?” Is 
peace to bring with it the deadly spiral: men laid 
off and demobilized, hence less purchasing power, 
hence more plants closed down, hence more men 
laid off, hence — ? 

We believe we've seen the answer right on the 
Production lines and right in the post-war plans of 
American industry. 

We've seen and consulted with hundreds of 
esearch men uncovering new secrets in metal- 
lurgy, synthetics, plastics, aeronautics — finding 


new techniques and economies — planning new 
and wonderful products that will cushion the 
post-war interim to the greatest production age in 
history. 

As internal grinding specialists, we at Bryant 
have already helped to solve production prob- 
lems involving the machining of many new light 
metals, alloys, and synthetic materials including 
glass, plastics, hard rubber, wood, graphite, and 
even machine parts made of paper. 

We've developed many new techniques in 
tooling, and we believe that this knowledge is 
important to your future. For that reason, our Con- 
sulting Service is available at all times. Call upon 


us now! a (ae 


Bryant Chucking Grinder Company 


Springfteld, Vermont, U. S. A. 
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HOW CAN YOU TELL 
That it’s MOLDED INSUROK? 





You can tell by the way it performs. 
Appearance, alone, may be deceiving 
as it gives no indications of the phys- 
ical or electrical characteristics of 
this part or one that may look just 
like it. 

Men in ground crews, using port- 
able floodlighting, and portable elec- 
trically driven tools know that heat 
and moisture have no effect on this 
Molded INSUROK electrical com- 
mutator. They know that it is sturdy 
—that it hangs on to all its intricate 
metal inserts like a vise. 

In the development of this part, 
Richardson Plasticians suggested the 
grade of INSUROK best suited for 
this particular use—suggested it be- 
cause it has the necessary dielectric 


and low moisture absorption proper- 
ties—adequate heat resistance—and 
a good bonding reaction with the 
metal inserts. 


Richardson Plasticians are con- 
tinually recommending the grade of 


Molded or Laminated INSUROK’ 


best suited to meet various combina- 
tions of specifications. They will be 
glad to suggest the commercial or 
special grade which will meet ai/ the 
conditions under which your present 
or plan-stage products will perform. 
Write for complete information. 


INSUROK 
Precision Plastics 





She RICHARDSON COMPANY 
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from an essential to nonessential ind 
if no wage increase is involved, but 
would probably come in for some appeal 
to his patriotism. 


{ Ben Davis and a lot of fellow employe 
have been laid off by a Detroit tank plant 
in the shift of production emphasis to 
other weapons. Ben is offered a job at 
nearby aircraft plant at a substantial ip. 
crease. He’d have to go through the pr. 
cedure of getting a certificate of avail. 
ability from his employer or from the 
WMC local office, since the area operates 
under a stabilization plan, and then would 
be permitted to take the job. If he 
worked in New York City, where no 
stabilization plan is in effect, Ben would 
seek authority from the United States 
Employment Service. 


{ Jack Bell, an able seaman, completes a 
voyage on a coastwise vessel and is paid 
off in New York. He wants to ship ona 
vessel bound overseas which would net 
him more money because of the wartime 
bonuses. Provision for Bell will be made 
in amendments to regulations to be out 
soon. There’s no intention of interfering 
with such normal operations. 


q Fred Snow is a reporter for a Spring 
field newspaper, an essential industry 
where he makes $40 a week, the minimum 
pay for reporters on his paper under the 
American Newspaper Guild contract. He 
wants to take a job with a New York 
paper. He’d be willing to go at the same 
pay just to work in the big city, but the 
Guild contract on the New York paper 
sets the minimum at $49. Would he be per. 
mitted to go? No, unless he had a state- 
ment of availability from the area he left. 


{ War Widgets, Inc., is in need of a traffic 
manager to replace a man who took a 
commission in the Army. It wants to hire 
Jim Jordan, the traffic manager for Na- 
tional Defense Gadgets. Jordan is happy 
with Gadgets but could be tempted by 
more money. Could Widgets hope to get 
him? Not under the rules. But this kind 
of an evasion, frowned upon by the WMC, 








probably will be practiced in many such The 
cases: Widgets would make a deal to take stre 
Jordan on in the same capacity at the b 

same pay but after a couple of months y 
promote him to traffic director or assistant Bal 
to the vice president at an increase. If the mo 


transfer is made at the same pay, the case 
is out of the hands of WMC. The later in- 
crease would come under the Treasury 
salary rules which permit raises with pro- 
motions. 


small aircraft-parts company. He is of- 
fered a job as controller of an aviation 
corporation where he’d get more money 
and where, he feels, he would be of greater 
value to the war effort. Under the regula 
tion such a transfer would not be prohib- 
ited. He could evade the regulation with- 
out WMC sanction by picking a qu 

and quitting his job, taking a $0-day vact- 
tion, or finding a temporary job at lower 
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Baldwin No.62451 


There’s drama in the Baldwin serial number of this modern 
streamlined giant, for the production of 62,451 locomotives, 
by a single builder, is an impressive record. Yet, today, 
Baldwin is far beyond that figure, for more than 64,000 loco- 
motives, of all types, have been built in the Baldwin shops. 
Scores of these are helping the railroads haul the greatest 
traffic in history—others serve the armed forces at home and 
abroad—still others toil in quarries, mines and industrial plants. 

Baldwin came into existence because of the need of 
America’s early railroads for locomotives. It grew as they 
grew, changed as they changed. Today the name “Baldwin” 
means locomotives in every country where railroads 
are found. 

Baldwin is manufacturing many other products that are 
Contributing toward American victory—diesel engines, 


ship propellers, testing instruments, machines used in the 
manufacturing of airplanes, ships, tires and plastics. In this 
war as in the First World War, Baldwin is making equip- 
ment for the armed forces—Army tanks, gun-mounts, gun 
tubes and other ordnance materiel. 


© salpwin 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton|Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 


Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 








“I Told My Boss to Take a 


LETTER! 


“That’s just what I did. I told the boss it 
would pay him to take a letter that just 
arrived ... and to give some real thought 
to what it had to say. 


“The letter was from our printer, and it | 


raised an interesting question: did we 
know that the Nekoosa Bond paper we 


insist on for our printer-planned business - 


stationery is the very same paper that also 
provides very definite advantages for 
other kinds of business printing—book- 
lets, folders and circulars, for instance? 

“Our printer’s letter went on to explain 
just how we would benefit by having those 
printed pieces produced on Nekoosa Bond: 
It gives sharp, eye-appealing printing im- 
pressions . . . it gives paper of character at 
an economical cost . .. it’s light in weight 
to soft-pedal mailing costs.” 

And there you have another 
ample of why “It Pays to Plan with Your 
Printer.” 
the on answers to printing problems... 
he’s the logical man to consult first. 


Make your printer’s plan work for you | 
—more resultfully than ever—by specify- | 
ing the right paper for your special pur- _ 


pose. One way to be certain about this is 
to specify Nekoosa Bond, the paper that’s 
pre-tested to give better performance. All 
the facts are given in the Nekoosa Bond 
Plan Book—a portfolio your printer would 


like to show you soon. Why not call him | 


tomorrow? 





PAPER FIGHTS, TOO 
Specialty papers—tons of them — are 
— in our fighting forces. We're glad 
to be supplying these papers to our Gov- 
ernment—and we’re glad it’s a job being 
done without changing the high quality 
of Nekoosa Business Papers. 











One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 
by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
PortEdwards, Wisconsin. Companion papers are 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- 


TOR BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER. 





eX- 


e’s the man who always has | 
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A Blow at Adolf: Right in der Fithrer’s face, painted on a Liberty 
ship, smacked this bottle of champagne when Mrs. G. H. Macomber chris- 
tened the freighter at California Shipbuilding Yards near Los Angeles. 





pay as an accountant in a nonessential in- 
dustry and then taking the new job. 


{ Martha Martin is working as a typist 
in an essential industry in an area with 
an employment-stabilization plan. She has 
been training after hours and is now ready 
to take a job running a lathe. There is no 
such work in the plant where she is em- 
ployed. Can she get a release from her 
present job? Yes; running a lathe is con- 
sidered more important to the war effort 
than running a typewriter. If her em- 
ployer wouldn’t give her a certificate of 
availability, she could get the necessary 
release from the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 


4 Charles Green is dissatisfied with his job 
running a punch press in an aerial torpedo 
plant. He thinks he’d like to run a punch 
press in another war plant nearby, where 
he feels the surroundings will be more con- 
genial and where the company maintains 
a gymnasium and other recreational facili- 
ties and provides insurance protection at 
no cost to employes. He could take such a 
job if no additional pay were involved. 


Significance-———— 


The real core of the job- and pay- 
freeze order is the Administration’s effort 
finally to bring its labor policy into bal- 
ance. Until now, lack of balance has been 
its chief weakness, giving it many aspects 
of a monkey on a stick. Wages would go 
up in one spot and workers would rush 
there. One segment of labor would get a 
raise and another segment would demand 
equitable treatment. The result has been 
constant labor turnover, pirating, and 
steadily increasing trends toward inflation. 


There is little doubt that the job freeze 
is a straitjacket for labor, and organized 
workers have made no bones about saying 


- so. Pressure already is building up for 


changing the order. The CIO wants it re- 
placed with a policy based on labor-man- 
agement employment-stabilization agree- 
ments. The AFL contends that it “will 
affect morale, lower individual efficiency, 
and arouse resentment among the indus- 
trial workers of the nation.” While there 
have been unofficial indications that some 
modifications of the freeze may follow as 
experience is gained, Administration 
spokesmen believe every effort will be 
made to “hold the line.” 

The fact remains that if the order sticks, 
it will halt the threat of inflation to a con- 
siderable degree and will also stop labor 
turnover which is so costly to production. 
That the WMC intends to try to hold the 
line is indicated by its warning that work- 
ers or employers evading the order can be 
fined $1,000 and sent to jail for a year. 


Avery’s Report 


Sewell L. Avery, president of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., mail-order giant, 
faced heckling stockholders: “I am sur 


prised no one has brought up my horse 
thief salary,” he said. “I draw $100,000 8° 
year and pay the government $93,000 1 
taxes.” He did not say what other income 
made his tax bill that high. But three” 
small shareholders did get stormy whea | 
Avery revealed the company had spent | 
$400,000 on advertisements to defend its | 


position in Ward’s widely publicized clash 
with the War Labor Board over unionis 
tion. The president maintained that, 
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Beano Walter and the Philharmonic- 
y Orchestra of New York: 
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DYNAMIC 


Wen you hear Dimitri Mitropoulos direct the famous 
Minneapolis Orchestra in Borodin’s Second Symphony 
—just released on Columbia Masterworks—you will hear 
one of the great recording classics of the year. It brings 
you Borodin’s magnificent music of medieval Russia, 
performed with rare insight and 2lectric energy. 


The molten fire, the incandescent beauty of this per- 
formance are the key to the greatness of Mitropoulos as 
a conductor. You will find the same stirring vitality in his 
Masterworks recordings of Mahler, Tchaikovsky, Ravel, 
Franck, Beethoven, Prokofiev. 


Like many other famous conductors, Mitropoulos now 
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f Enns. FAITHFULLY YOURS 


records exclusively on Columbia Masterworks. These 
records are laminated—pressed in layers—with surfaces of 
highly sensitized, longer-wearing materials. The Sensitone- 
Surface, an exclusive Columbia feature, makes possible 
greater freedom from needle noise, more lifelike tone. 


Columbia Masterworks bring you the world’s greatest 
music, performed by the leading artists of our time, 
recorded with deeply satisfying reality. The glowing 
Mitropoulos performances of Borodin’s Second Symphony, 
and Tchaikovsky’s Fourth ...the long list of recorded 
triumphs by Walter, Rodzinski, Reiner, Kostelanetz... 
all are faithfully yours on Columbia Masterworks. 


COLUMBIA “..iiivc:4+ RECORDS 


Trade Marks “Columbia,” “Masterworhe” and GI) fes.U.8.Pat.08, Prices shown are exclusive of taxes 





Andre Kostelanetz and his orchestra 
bring you a brilliant recording of 
‘Jerome Kern’s Mark Twain (Portrait 
for Orchestra). Set x-Mx-227 . $2.50 


Symphony No. 3 in E 
””). Set M-MM-449, $6.50 





COLUMBIA RECORDING CORR @® A SUBSIDIARY OF COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC. 


Artur Rodzinski and The Cleveland 
Orchestra: Beethoven’s great Symphony 
No. 1 in C—a magnificent recording. 
Set M-MM-535 . «6 + 0 0 + 6 © $4.50 


Fritz Reiner and the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orch.: Don Quixote 
(Strauss), with Gregor Piatigorsky, 
cellist. Set M-MM-506 ... + $5.50 








on 


- with guitars throbbing through 
the blue Brazilian night ... Bagdad, 
where high-laden camels sway through 
narrow, latticed streets . . . Port Said, 
kaleidoscope of color, Babel of a hundred 
foreign tongues. Tomorrow, via air, the 
world is yours! 

No flights of fancy are these flights of the 
future. Even now Martin aircraft are speed- 
ing the tools of war to the four corners of 
_ the globe. And when, after Victory, these 
lifelines become airlines, you will see and 
know the far lands of romance. Via air, 


two-week vacations will equal two months’ 
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THE WORLD 
is YOURS! 


today. Via air, all nations will be neigh- 
bors, drawn together by bonds of travel 
and commerce. Via air, the peoples of the 
world will come to know each other, thus 


building for permanent peace. 


Your TICKET TO ROMANCE is a U.S. War 
Bond. Each Bond you buy hastens the day 


of Victory ... the day when aviation turns 





AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable @ Aircraft Since 1909 


from the wings of war to the wings of 
peace. Already on Martin drawing boards 
lie complete designs for giant airliners of 
125 tons, capable of carrying scores of 
passengers, tons of freight, to the farthest 
of horizons. Other Martin aircraft of 250 
tons and more are being planned. You can 
help translate these great plans into real- 
ity. You can help build the breath-taking 
new world of the future. Buy War Bonds 
to the limit of your ability . . . for your 
country today, for you tomorrow. 


* * *” 
The Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, U.S.A. 








Member: Arrcrart War Propuction Councn., East Co+** 
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o4 per cent of the responses favorable, the 
company’s resistance echoed the convic- 
tions of millions of Americans. 


Absentee Diagnosis 


Almost everyone has had something to 
say about war-plant absenteeism. Manage- 
ment has been contending for months that 
the disease is bad and in an advanced 
stage. Labor has been replying that is not 
w: that absenteeism is only a mild rash. 
But this week the ailment was thoroughly 
diagnosed by the War Manpower Commit- 
tee of the War Manpower Commission’s 
Region 2.* 

The committee, which advises Mrs. Anna 
M. Rosenberg, regional WMC director, 
said today’s rate of absence from war 
plants is between 6 and 74% per cent. It 


reduced the causes of absenteeism to nine | 


basic factors: (1) illness; (2) long hours; 
(3) transportation; (4) makeshift hous- 
ing, (5) inadequate community facilities 
for shopping, child care, and rationing; (6) 
faulty production planning; (7) poor work- 
ing conditions; (8) poor morale; (9) week- 
tend paydays. And it wrote a prescription 
to treat the disease. 

Asserting that both management and 
labor should be playing a far stronger role 
in reducing absenteeism, the committee re- 
port also stressed well-defined responsibili- 
ties on the part of communities in which 
workers live. 

Specifically, the doctors said: 

Management should: install compre- 
hensive record-keeping systems to deter- 
mime causes of absenteeism; maintain 
well-organized health programs; assist in 
solving worker-transportation problems; 
revise work schedules if long hours are a 
cause; establish labor-management com- 
mittees to combat basic causes. 

Tabor unions should: establish commit- 
tees to carry on anti-absentee programs 
within the union; award periodic merit 
certificates to workers for perfect attend- 
ance; set up information committees to 
help workers with problems of rationing, 
housing, transportation, medical care, shop- 
ping, and welfare; establish recreational 
and cultural programs. 

Communities should: see that store 
hours are adjusted to meet factory sched- 
ules; provide recreation facilities; make 
transportation flexible and adequate; pro- 
vide day nurseries, and work out health 
programs. 

In considerable detail the report tells 
why these various things should be done, 
why they affect workers’ morale, and sums 


it all up to: “Absence makes the war last 
longer,” 








“Four industrialists and four labor leaders in 
the New York area, the committee members 
are William Collins, AFL; Joseph ee, Se 
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‘Battle Stations for All’ 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Under the title “Battle Stations 
for All,” the Office of War Information 
a few weeks ago issued a pamphlet 
which those who attempt to follow eco- 
nomic developments in this country can 
ill afford to ignore. According to its sub- 
title, it is “the story of the fight to con- 
trol living costs.” Actually it is one of 
the most barefaced pieces of prejudiced 
propaganda that has ever been directed 
at the American public by a presumably 
nonpartisan government bureau. 

It is not possible here to more than 
touch some high spots of the booklet. 
That will be enough, however, to reveal 
the general tenor of the argument. 

Let us start with what is said on the 
subject of taxes. A full chapter is given 
to this. It first gives a brief and quite 
inadequate analysis of the present tax 
system and then takes up the question 
of “new taxes.” And what do you sup- 
pose is offered? Nothing but last year’s 
Treasury recommendations which Con- 
gress refused to accept. Leading the 
list is the proposal to remove the 
“exemption from taxation of the in- 
terest from state and local securities,” 
a suggestion which was generally re- 
garded as ethically shocking when it 
was made last year. But to the authors 
of this pamphlet such exemption is 
merely “a tax hide-out for men of for- 
tune in wartime,” and examples are 
given of how much “Mr. D” and “Mr. 
F” escape in the way of taxes, and Mr. 
Morgenthau is quoted as saying “There 
is no question ‘of the constitutionality 
of taxing these securities,” etc. 

Compulsory joint returns for hus- 
bands and wives, which Congress dis- 
carded, also are supported, and so is the 
Treasury’s recommendation, also ig- 
nored by Congress, for a modification 
of the present percentage depletion for 
mines and oil wells. Even the 
ury’s old.“spending tax” is dragged out 
again and sponsored as a substitute for 
a sales tax, although that proposal, it 
will be recalled, was considered so fan- 
tastic that the members of the Senate 
Finance Committee would scarcely per- 
mit the Treasury spokesmen to finish 
an explanation of it when they tried to 
get it included in the tax bill last fall. 


**Some form of compulsory sav- 
ings” also is supported—in fact it is 
said to be necessary if we are “to draw 
off” our excess purchasing power—al- 
though Congress has refused to enact 
such a law. And it is said “a new system 
of incentive payments to stimulate the 
fullest possible production of agricul- 


tural products without upsetting the 
basic price structure or living costs has 
been developed by the government” and 
applied to certain commodities, and “it 
is planned to extend the system to cov- 
er other war-needed crops”—although 
Congress has repeatedly indicated its 
dislike of such subsidies and has re- 
fused to vote funds for this purpose. 


And so on from beginning to end 
of the 125 pages. On almost every sub- 
ject which is controversial the discus- 
sion is one-sided, incomplete, and preju- 
diced. And the prejudice is always on 
the side of the Administration and the 
bureaucrats. It is the Administration’s 
arguments that are presented, not the 
arguments of Congress, and not the ar- 
guments of those who have appeared 
before committees. Everything the Ad- 
ministration and the bureaucrats have 
done has been correct, and by implica- 
tion at least everything on which they 
have been turned down by Congress has 
been unfortunate and has hindered the 
effort to keep down living costs. 

In other words, “the story of the fight 
to control living costs” as presented in 
this pamphlet, has not been a fight of 
the American people and Congress and 
the Administration working together. 
Not at all. It has been the fight of the 
President and his administrators/ Or, in 
the words of these propagandists: “In 
the President’s program lies the blue- 
print for victory on the home front, in 
the war and the peace.” 

Now what is the point of having this 
kind of propaganda issued and paid for 
out of taxpayers’ money? There were 
200,000 of these pamphlets printed and 
distributed to a carefully selected mail- 
ing list—newspapers, radio stations, 
OCD speakers bureaus, YWCA’s, high 
schools, colleges, public libraries, etc. 
All of these organizations probably are 
sincerely interested in the problem of 
inflation, and if this were an unbiased, 
careful analysis of that question, no 
exception need be taken to this pam- 
phlet being prepared and sent to them. 
But this isn’t such a study, and if these 
organizations rely upon this analysis for 
their information about inflation they 
will be seriously misled. For funda- 
mentally this is not, in spite of its subject 
matter, a study of inflation at all. It is 
an example of the refusal of bureaucrats 
to accept the judgment of Congress. 

The OWL is supposed to present facts 
and information without bias. By no 
stretch of the imagination does this 
pamphlet come within those limits. 
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Princeton Converts Smoothly to G. I. Camp 
for Lads in Khaki From Both Sides of Tracks 


Changing over the American college from 
beer jacket to uniform has been as tough 
a job as retooling Detroit from automobiles 
to tanks. Last week Princeton University 
demonstrated that it was being accom- 
plished with industry’s dispatch and ef- 
ficiency. Its task, along with between 200 
and 300 other American colleges, is to pro- 
duce the military and naval technicians 
essential to victory. 

Despite the university’s businesslike ap- 
proach to a vital job, however, the Tiger 
for the moment looks unchanged. When 
the bell atop historic Nassau Hall merrily 
bongs out class-changing times, the pre- 
dominant figure on campus is still the 
typical Princeton undergraduate, who by 
tradition wears his hair and pants at mini- 
mum length. But that picture is rapidly 
fading. Already the civilian student body 
has been cut to 1,200 (half its normal size) , 
while many important student activities 
—such as The Daily Princetonian—have 
been shelved for the duration. 

By fall the only civilian students left 
will be 4-F-ers, 17-year-olds, and those 
deferred for essential work in medicine or 
war industries; and 90 per cent of the col- 
lege facilities will be given over to the 
armed forces. Part of them will be utilized 
by the Navy College Training Program, 
known as V-12 (Newsweek, Dec. 28, 
1942) , which on July 1 will send a still un- 
determined number of sailor-students to 
Princeton. There, by contract with the 
university, they will get basic and ad- 
vanced technical training under the regular 


. faculty. And since V-12’s activation will 


eventually put all the V-1, V-5, and V-7 





& 


Princeton’s most democratic student body eagerly took 


naval reservists into uniform, civilians will 
be hard to find. 

But the most important development so 
far was the start on April 5 of the Army 
Specialized Training Program, which put 
Princeton in the vanguard of higher edu- 
cation’s march to war. Its first results were 
(1) to bring in 362 soldiers carefully 
screened from the camps of the 2nd, 4th, 
5th, and 6th Service Commands as part of 
the student body, and (2) to call to active 
duty 210 ROTC students, who will finish 
their present term of courses but live 
under the same military discipline as the 
regular soldiers. The joint move brought 
the Army personnel on campus to 900 of- 
ficers and men.* 

As the first basic contingent of ASTP’s, 
Princeton’s 362 newcomers made up the 
most democratic student body any Ameri- 
can college has seen. Its members came 
from as many economic and social stratas 
as they did from states in the union. To 
some, college had been in the realm of 
impossible dreams a few short months 
ago; now they were getting privates’ pay 
(some had sacrificed officerships) for what 
they almost unanimously agreed was “the 
biggest chance of our lives.” 

How they use that chance will determine 
their future. Although these soldiers are 
the brain trust of the Army, they face an 





*The rest of the 900 Army men constitute 
the administrative staff, and members of spe- 
cial units such as the Post Exchange School, 
the only one in existence, which gives a month’s 
course on PX operation. In contrast to the 
ASTP, Princeton has nothing to do with its 
operation. It acts only as landlord. 
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academic career so rough that it wont 
even remotely resemble that of Joe Co 
To begin with, the “undergraduate” 9, 
basic course—taken by the majority—yij 
be a far heavier load than the ave 
civilian carries: 24 hours a week in English 
geography, history, physics, mathematics 
and chemistry, running for a maximum of 
three twelve-week terms. 

Separated from the other students, th 
ASTP’s are barracked in four dormitories 
where they live under a strict cadet system 
of discipline. With supervised study, mil. 
tary and physical training, the only tine 
they can call their own is between 3:3 
Saturday afternoon and 6:30 Sunday night, 
“Princeton’s the most G.I. camp I've 
ever been in.” 

At the end of each twelve-week tem, 
certain soldier-students may be continue 
for another term or they may be sent on 
to officer-candidate schools or back to 
troops; at the end of the ‘whole 36-week 
course, each will get a transcript of credits 
negotiable in any accredited college after 
the war. And a selection board will deter. 
mine his next step—further training at an 
officer-candidate school, appointment as a 
technical noncommissioned officer, retum 
to troops, or in exceptional cases “post- 
graduate” training in advanced Army 
courses such as the engineering and pr. 
medical classes. The Navy program will 
work on a similar basis—with parallel 
courses, but longer terms: sixteen weeks. 

In spite of the revolutionary aspects of 
the Army program, it has gone into effect 
with a minimum of complications. Col. 
Arthur E. Fox, commandant, said that al- 
though the faculty had only a moment’s 
notice to lay out the schedule of classes, 
“they have done a superb job—there isn’t 
a conflict anywhere.” Likewise, the faculty 
and soldier-students are impressed with 
one another. Dr. Robert K. Root, dean 
of the faculty, said of the students: 
“Their enthusiasm is incredible. Almost 


“the biggest chance of our lives” 
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Special Delivery 


In countless daring exploits of war, 
tubber boats such as Seiberling 
makes help save American lives, and 
belp bring Victory soozer. Our fight- 
ing forces need thousands of them— 
easily-handled little two-man craft, 
© 6-man reconnaissance boats, 
that carry a fully-armed land- 
ing party of 40 men, and great, 
usky pontons that support the 
Weight of tanks. 


Our fighters are getting better boats . 


and more of them because a remark- 
able Seiberling development not 
Only has increased strength and dura- 
bility, but actually has cut curing 


time from two days to 35 minutes! 
To improve and speed up production 
for victory, Seiberling has released 
this new engineering discovery to 
the entire rubber industry. 

Seiberling men and women have 
turned their skill and ingenuity to 
the making of many other war goods 
far removed from the peacetime 
tires and tubes that made the name 
Seiberling on Rubber like Sterling 
on Silver. In today’s tremendous 


SEIBERLING 


battle of production, they are using 
new, war-born manufacturing 
methods that not only help Ameri- 
ca’s stock of rubber do more for the 
cause of freedom, but promise even 
better-than-ever Seiberling products, 
after Victory. 


You can help speed that Victory 
by conserving your tires. Drive 
slowly, and call on your Seiberling 
Dealer for expert service. He 
knows tires—and can do much 
to make your tires last longer. 


erls in 
Rubber’ 


Wartime manufacturers of Bullet-Sealed Tubes and Military Tires —Bullet-Sealing Gasoline Tanks— Rubber Floats, Boats and Pontons — Rubber Parts for 
Ges Masks, Airplanes and Tanks. Also makers of Tires and Tubes for passenger cars and trucks—Sealed Air Tubes—Rubber Heels, Soles and Mechanical Goods. 
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Will Peace Come 
In Our Time ? 
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every member of the faculty has told my 
they have never before experienced sy) 
rapt attention from their classes.” 

As for ASTP itself, Dean Root asserte 
that “as a common program underlying 
any of a number of advanced courses, th 
basic course is highly intelligent.” It is x 
good that Princeton may model its ow, 
freshman engineering curriculum  alon 
Army requirements. : 


Washed Up 


For the first time in years, New Yor 
City’s 1,000,000 public-school children yi 
find soap in their washrooms this coming 
term. The Board of Education, backed by 
many cleanliness-is-next-to-godliness ap 
peals from groups and individuals, finally 
got soap money from the Division of Sup. 
ply. (For next year it will cost $17,000) 
But Father Knickerbocker washed his 
hands of the free-towel question. For hand 
drying, the kids will be on their own. 





RADIO 


And That Is Hay 


Probably the closest that radio will eve 
get to authentic Americana is the Ni: 
tional Barn Dance, an _ unvarnishe 
though slightly sandpapered group of 
backwoods talent crowded each week into 
a Chicago theater for a4 Saturday-night 
party. So close has the 9 to 9:30 EWT 
broadcast grown to the hearts of its 10; 
000,000 NBC listeners that any attempt 
by the sponsor to slick up its style imme- 
diately brings an avalanche of protest. 
This week’s performance, its 500th ona 
national hookup, follows virtually the 
same pattern as the first show on Apri 
24, 1924. 

Back in those days the program was 
used by Sears, Roebuck to fill in time on 
their station WLS (World’s Largest 
Store). As a sustainer, it had become % 
popular by 1928 that it was moved from 
the studio to the Eighth Street Theater 
to accommodate the crowds who applied 
for tickets each week. The theater seated 
1,200, and, along with a good many others 
in Chicago, hadn’t been doing very wel 
up till then. The, Barn Dance, charging 
75 cents for adults and 35 cents for chil 


Rete 
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e a { } e i e a dren, packed it tight every Saturday night 

or the next thirteen years. 

| b AL EP ANY PVEEAN Soon after it moved, the program at- 

quired Alka-Seltzer for its sponsor. Dur 

ing the depression years that followed. 

acid indigestion and headaches became the 

vogue, and in 1983 the program shifted 

to a one-hour national hookup. Actually, 

only part of it expanded. Few people out- 

side Chicago know that the Barn Dance 

a four-hour program, with a whole string 

of acts which never get on the air. 

The part that does get on, however, § 

typical of the whole show. Creating the 

proper rural atmosphere is Arkie, the Ar 

kansas Woodchopper. When he calls # 
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trickles down her graceful prow . . . crowds cheer 
es whistles shriek... a crackling roar of timbers 






@ gleaming dolphin into her natural element. 


PRAIRIE SCHOONER=1943 MODEL 








...and a land-born lady of the seas glides like 


"yp Wieeiot home of so many of 
America’s great industries, has 
iven the nation many “firsts” —the 

t McCormick reaper—the first 
Pullman car —the first steel sky- 
scraper—the first streamliner*—and 
numerous others. Now, Pullman- 
Standard launches the first ocean- 
going Patrol Craft built in Chicago. 


* * ® 


The speed with which these ships will 
be launched, and how many of them 
there will be to harass the undersea 
wolf packs, are wartime secrets. But 
we can tell our enemies this much— 
there will be enough to make them 
sorry that, in their thirst for world 
mination, they forgot to reckon 
with “verdammte Yankee ingenuity”; 
yes, ingenuity and engineering skill 
that found a way to fabricate and 
launch ocean-going fighting ships 
where once the sturdy pioneers ex- 
plored uncharted wastes and pushed 
ir Ox-teams on to new horizons to 
da great city. Such persistence 
and indomitable courage are the heri- 
* Built by Pullman-Seandard 


tage of the American people today. 
There is reason for pride in the first 
ship we have produced in our 84 years 
of service in helping to build America 
... 84 fruitful years that have given 
us production know-how, expert en- 
gineering and metallurgical knowl- 
edge, and an organization to utilize 
that knowledge with millions of man- 
and machine- 


urs to speed the flow - 





In co-operation with 1,021 firms with 
whom we have placed 6,254 sub-contracts, — 
there have been or are now manu- 
Sactured in Pullman-Standard plants: 


TANKS ¢ HOWITZER CARRIAGES ¢ TRENCH 
MORTARS ¢ BOMBS « SHELLS OF VARIOUS 
CALIBERS AND SIZES PARTS FOR 
ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN MOUNTS 
AIRCRAFT MAJOR SUB-ASSEMBLIES 
WAVAL VESSELS « FREIGHT CARS 
FOR THE ARMY, NAVY AND RAILROADS 


Other materials for the war pro- 
gram are also being manufactured 


sub-contracts. 















of armament for our land, sea, and air 
forces. This co-ordinated effort of 
employes and management is a dem- 
onstration of the tremendous strides 
American industry—of which this 
Company is proud to be a part—has 
made in arming the nation. It is proof 
of what free enterprise can accomplish 
to preserve the American Way of Life. 


* * * 


There is reason for pride, too, in our 
workers for their loyal, patriotic co- 
operation . . . their versatility in 
adapting to shipbuilding the trades 
and skills they used as carbuilders. 
Truly, when the full story of Pullman- 
Standard’s accomplishments as ship- 
builders can be told it will make an 
exciting chapter in the saga of 
American armament production. 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS and STAMPS 





Contributors to the War Produc- 
tion Fund to Conserve Man Power. 
William A. Irvin, National Chair- 
man, Chrysler Building, New York. 





Tee Puliman-Standerd plants at Butler, Pa. and Hammond, Ind. have both been awarded the Army and Navy "E” pennant for efficiency in production 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois... Offices in seven cities... Manufacturing plants in six cities 


© 1043, P.8.c.m. co. 










square dance, a square dance actually 
takes place on the stage, which has a hay- 
stack in one corner, No less atmospheric 
are the mountain ballad singers, Lulu 
Belle and Scotty, whose courtship, mar- 
riage, and subsequent baby (real) gave a 
friendly, if rather intimate, timber to the 
show. Noisiest of the cast are the Hoosier 
Hot Shots, a quartet who couldn’t play a 
straight tune if they tried (not that they 
ever do). Their most important equip- 
ment is a washboard (they’ve worn out 
twelve since they joined the show in 
1933) , four bulb horns, and a hand-pushed 
klaxon. 

In 1941, the Barn Dance moved from 
its’ old-fashioned home on Eighth and 
Wabash to’ the more modern Chicago 
Civic Theater. On July 4, 1942, its net- 
work time was cut to a half-hour program. 
Except for those changes, it has remained 
a portrait of the rustic heart of America 
tied to a perennially acid stomach. 


Chattanooga Shoo-Shoo 


The steady plugging of War Bonds on 
WDEF, Chattanooga, by station-owner 
Joe W. Engel, so rasped on the nerves of a 
listener that he called up and offered to 
buy $50,000 worth if Engel would get off 
the air. “Make it $100,000 and I'll jump 
in the river at 2 p.m. tomorrow,” Engel re- 
plied. The listener, Banker John McLe- 
more Kemp, agreed. Next day Engel 
paraded to the Tennessee River steamboat 
landing to jump, but Coast Guardsmen 
wouldn’t let him. Kemp bought the bonds 
anyway. 


BOOKS 
Lady Randolph 


“The U.S. Government has just re- 
funded me $10,000 overpaid on duties. I 
am resolved to devote this whole sum to 
a banquet that will always be remem- 
bered . . . I am aware it’s a folly, a piece 
of unheard-of extravagance.” The speaker 
who addressed Signor Delmonico, sum- 
moned from his restaurant at 14th Street 
and Fifth Avenue to the ornate marble 
mansion (now the Manhattan Club) on 
Madison Square, was Leonard Jerome, 
Wall Street plunger, newspaper proprietor 
(co-majority stockholder with Henry Ray- 
mond of The Times), and pillar of the 
turf. 

Jerome could still afford extravagances 
in 1886 with what was left of the huge for- 
tune he had amassed by stock gambling 
during the Civil War. The banquet, held in 
Delmonico’s large ballroom and attended 
by 72 of the city’s jeunesse dorée, might 
have given points to a Hollywood director 
—there were song birds in gilded cages, 
live swans gliding in the table’s lake cen- 
terpiece, etc. When all the guests had 
been seated, radiant 16-year-old Jennie 
Jerome entered to take her place at her 
father’s right. Tableau. 

Thus was Winston Churchill’s mother 
launched on the social seas, and the course 
set that led to the blessed isles of May- 
fair and Belgravia. 

“Immediately, she floated on her own 
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Barn Dance; Arkie calls the square dance while the Hoosier Hot Shots mix the corn with the chaff 





power. Possessing the three requirements 
for social success—beauty, brains, and in- 
finite tact . . . no need for her to struggle 
for recognition,” comments her biographer, 
René Kraus. He might have added a 
fourth requisite—an indulgent millionaire 
parent. 

A few weeks later Jerome gave another 
somewhat smaller but equally magnificent 
banquet at Delmonico’s, recorded in gas- 
tronomical annals as the “silver, gold, and 
diamond dinner.” It was a placatory ges- 
ture toward Adelina Patti, infuriated a 
her friend’s failure to mount her on the 
saddle of Kentucky, his winner in the 
Jerome Park opening race. At this recon- 
ciliation the tycoon and his thespian guests 
imbibed somewhat too freely. Two days 
elapsed before he returned to Madison 
Square. Mrs. Jerome greeted him with 
swollen eyes and the ‘cool announcement 
that she had decided to consult their fam- 
ily physician, then living in Paris. 
sides,” she suggested, “the educational op- 
portunities for the girls are so much bet: 
ter... nothing to equal the French finish- 
ing totich . . .. expenses in Paris 
much less. You would not object, I sup 
pose, if I, for one, helped you to save # 
little money.” 

Europe was no novelty to the Jeromes. 
who remembered four of their happiest 
years in Trieste during Millard Fillmore’ 
administration, when Leonard was Uni 
States Consul and Jennie was still in be 
infancy. But now it would be Paris of 
Second Empire, most glamorous of Eur 
pean capitals! 7! 

Mrs. Jerome, with maternal solicitude 








That the Brave May Return to the Land of the Free 


with War Bonds’’ 


We work and fight for our sur- 
vival and destiny as a free land 
in a free world. 


This is our ¢reed—the source of 
our will-to-win and the indomit- 
able spirit that leads us toVictory. 


When the forces of aggression are 


destroyed and freedom no longer 
menaced, the ingenuity and ca- 


pacity learned in the hard school 
of war can turn to the tasks of 
peace. The rebirth of free enter- 
prise will set new standards of 
living — provide plenty for all. 


For the ability of America’s in- 
dustrial leaders to unite precision 
—speed—and mass production— 


to explore new paths in technol- 
ogy and invention—while build- 
ing weapons of war—isin itself the 
forecast of a better world to come. 


The machine tools we build here 
at Kearney & Trecker to speed 
the production of armament to- 
day, and the new machines still 
on drafting boards, will contrib- 
ute their part to the more 

abundant life to come. 





KEARNEY & TRECKER 


CORPORATION 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


LMbtloauhee MACHINE TOOLS 
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Here is one of many production fronts where men and 
women workers are cutting America's pattern for Victory. 
At Solar, ‘round the clock schedules are maintairied to 
produce “‘anti-monoxide" exhausi systems for the trainers, 
fighters, bombers and cargo planes of the United States. 
Our fighting forces can be assured that the pattern Industry 
is cutting leads to Victory. 


EXHAUST SYSTEMS 


SOLAR AIRCRAFT COMPANY ar) ee OM On Sk © © Ra Ga -  @ 0 oa =| 
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From the Harold Seton Collection 
Churchill’s mother as a belle 


gave her eldest daughter every oppo. 
tunity. They met everybody in high » 
ciety and were admitted to the co 

circle. Jennie, lovable and wise beyon 
her years, had become a favorite of the 
Empress long before Bismarck’s plot su 
ceeded and the Franco-Prussian War si 
pervened. After Sedan the family fled to 
Deauville, where chance enabled then t) 
assist Eugénie’s escape to England. They 
soon followed, and London proved as hos 
pitable to these expatriates as Paris. 

It was a case of love at first sight wha 
Jennie and Lord Randolph Churchill 
younger son of the Duke of Marlborouth 
met at a ball at Cowes. Although the ov 
ers were graciously welcomed at histo-¢ 
Blenheim, evidently a policy of delayin; 
tactics had been decided upon; but Je- 
nie’s beauty, magnetism, and vivacity won 
over parental objections. Leonard gave lis 
daughter for her marriage portion te 
house on Madison Square. Thus bezan the 
career of one of Victorian England’s most 
renowned political hostesses. (Yovxs 
Lavy Ranvovpx: Tue Lire anp Tie 
oF JENNIE JEROME, AMERICAN Morir 
or Winston Cuurcumi. By René Krav: 
372 pages. Putnam. $3.50). 


Stew About Koo 


Copies of “Hui-Lan Koo,” the aut 
biography of Mme. Wellington Koo, wer 
in reverse transit from 6,000 bookstores @ 
Dial Press this week, and the author, im 
periously pert wife of the Chinese Am 
bassador to London, was in the curious 
literary position of being a best sell 
without a book on sale. Dial suspended the 
book with frantic telegrams two days © 
fore it was to come out. For Mme. a 
book, calmly frank about her own lu 
living, her father’s eighteen concubine 
and gossipy “certain things about ce 











on Synthetic Rubber for Tires 





‘For more than a year this company’s Buna rubber patents have been royalty-free to 
everybody for the duration of the war. On April 15th, 1943 we offered, subject to the ap- 
proval of our stockholders, to transfer permanently to the U.S. Government (through 
the Government’s Rubber Reserve Company) patent rights on Buna-S...the tire rubber 
which forms the basis of the Government’s synthetic rubber program. The Govern- 
ment’s Rubber Director and Rubber Reserve Company have accepted this proposal. 
This is the first time, to our knowledge, that any company has offered to Govern- 


ment the right to license important patents—royalty-free—forever—to everyone—even 
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to its competitors. 


UNDER THE PROPOSAL: 


The Government will have a free license for itself not only 
during the war, but for the entire life of the patents. 


During the war the Government will have the right to issue 
royalty-free licenses for the entire life of the patents to every- 
one who cooperates with the Government in its war rubber 
program and reciprocates with similar licenses under its own 
patents 


There will be no payments to us or to others for the patent 
rights used. 


The Government will increase its expenditures on synthetic 
rubber research to a total of not less than $5,000,000. 


OUR PURPOSES: 


To give every possible incentive to cooperation in the war 
rubber program. 


To remove concern about the post-war patent situation from 
the minds of all those who have a contribution to make to 
this program. 


To encourage American research and ingenuity—among inde- 
pendent workers, small companies and large—to build up a 
new and great American industry. 


To continue to do everything we can to assure tires for Amer- 
ica’s cars—always. 








FACTS ABOUT BUNA 


In 1929 we bought from I. G. Far- 
benindustrie of Germany a minor 
interest in their Buna rubber proc- 
esses for use outside of Germany. 


During the 1930’s these processes 
were further developed. The qual- 
ity of Buna was improved, the 
range of its use widened. 

e 


In 1939—two years before Pearl 
Harbor—we bought out all Ger- 
man rights in the Buna processes 
for the U.S.A. Soon after, two 
large tire companies took out li- 
censes. We also began building a 
Buna rubber plant of our own. 


When war threatened the loss of 
our country’s natural rubber sup- 
ply, authorities agreed that Buna-S 
was America’s best bet for tires. It 
became the basis of the Govern- 
ment’s synthetic tire program. 

e 


Today the Government is spending 
over six hundred million dollars on 
its Buna-S program. Six rubber 
plants are in operation. By the end 
of 1943 completed plants will have 
a capacity of 705,000 tons per year, 
or more than the entire normal 
peace-time rubber requirements of 
the United States. 
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people,” reportedly had drawn a quiet but 
urgent démarche from Chinese officialdom 
via the State Department. Moreover, it 
was whispered loudly that Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek herself had considered a recent 
speech by Mme. Koo most maladroit and 
had told Dr. Koo so. Dial, however, hoped 
to get the book back to the bookstores 
soon with diplomatic alterations. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Georcia Boy. By Erskine Caldwell. 239 
pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $2. The 
Jeeter Lesters have been deloused and 
moved nearer the right side of the tracks. 
Caldwell calls them “Stroup,” but the dust 
of the “Road” still clings. 


Dovsie, Dovste Tom ann TROUBLE. 
By Lion Feuchtwanger. 375 pages. Viking. 
$2.75. A modern novel by the exiled Ger- 
man, this was “suggested” by the old 
story of Hitler’s reliance upon a sooth- 
sayer. Out of the obvious parallel between 
the Fiihrer’s mystic power over the Ger- 
mans, and the phony clairvoyance of his 
“seers” Oscar Lautensack, Feuchtwanger 
has spun a tale of childish yet horrible 
Nazi intrigue that makes Shakespeare’s 
witches look like Campfire Girls. Not to 
be taken too seriously—or too ‘lightly. 


Capricornia. By Xavier Herbert. 649 
pages. Appleton-Century. $3. From the 
Antipodes comes the latest frontier novel 
with encomiums of Australian, British, and 
American critics. But “Capricornia” ad- 
mits of no single-word definition, being a 
picaresque adventure tale, family saga, 
work of social criticism, and regional 
novel. Carl Van Doren in his preface 
identifies’ Capricornia with Australia’s 
Northern Territory, and he suggests that 
Port Zodiac, where so much of the action 
takes place, is really Port Darwin. 


Last Man Orr Wake Istanp. By Lt. 
Col. Walter L. J. Bayler. 367 pages. Bobbs 
Merrill. $2.75. Bayler’s job was to install 
radio communications between the air and 
the ground. He did his job on Wake 
(where the Japs promptly blew up his in- 
stallations), at Midway, and at Guadal- 
canal. Marines are tough. But on Wake, 
they had little more than spunk and fist. 
This, a lively and disturbing account of 
Marine heroism, is told in the vernacular. 


War Eactes: Tue Story or THE Eacie 
Squapron. By James Saxon Childers. 350 
pages. Illustrations. Appleton-Century. 
$3.75. In this informal biography of a 
harum-scarum band of American fliers 
who joined the RAF because they couldn’t 
wait to get into the fight, Colonel Childers 
traces the history of the Eagle Squadron 
from its inception in 1940 until it was 
transferred to the American Air Force 
last year. Through a series of anecdotes 
and conversations, often amusing, some- 
times poignant, one gets to know inti- 
mately these youthful idealists who were 
willing to pay any price for doing what 
they wanted most—flying. Profusely illus- 
trated and complete with roster of per- 
sonnel and a glossary of slang. 

ays 


FOURTH ESTATE 


Congress of the Press 


More than a year of wartime experience 
lay behind the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association as it sat down to its 
57th annual convention in New York. 
Its members had had their first bitter 
taste of newsprint rationing. They had 
felt increasingly the shrinkage of man- 
power, metals, rubber, gasoline, and ma- 
chinery. They had wrestled with censor- 
ship and rising production costs. By the 
end of their sessions, only one of which 
was open to the press, they knew they 
faced more of the same. Above all, they 
demonstrated by speech and resolution 
their determination to wage an increas- 
ingly vigilant fight for freedom of the 
press. “There is,” said Linwood I. Noyes, 
the new president, “No sane premise for 
believing that we have reached a millen- 
nium ending the struggle.” 

For the future, the major trends were: 





FREEDOM OF THE Press: Wartime vol- 
untary censorship is a necessary exigency, 
but the tendency to shut reporters out of 
such meetings as the forthcoming Hot 
Springs food conference resulted in crea- 
tion of a five-man committee to protect 
“the right of newspapers to gather and dis- 
seminate important public information.” 
It will guard, as well, the papers’ sources 
of supply in raw materials and manpower. 


Newsprint: Unless the 10 per cent 
over-all reduction from 1941 consumption 
is reached further cuts face the industry, 
W. G. Chandler, head of the Printing and 
Publishing Division of the War Produc- 


Secretary Knoz roars at a Texas publishers’ gag while Amon G. Carter, Fort ; 
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tion Board, notified the convention. For 
the first three months of the year, the 
newspapers reduced their consumption 
only 5 per cent. This meant still slimmer 
comic strips, smaller head types, perhaps 
elimination of heart-throb serials and | 
shorter wire stories (which small news. 
papers specifically demanded) . 


Manpower: Women, already numerous 
in editorial rooms, also were doing ev 
kind of a job a boy “printer’s devil” used 
to do. But the “little merchants,” the 
carriers, were also being lured away to 
higher paying war jobs. However, the 
publishers were not ready to lower the 
age limits (12 in small cities; 14 other. 
wise) agreed to with the United States 
Children’s Bureau. One solution to this 
problem has come from cooperative read- 
ers, who, on request, have recommended 
successors to departed paper boys. Edi- 
torial manpower problems were being met 
in part by “quickie” journalism courses in 
the nation’s colleges: There still were five 
jobs awaiting every journalism graduate. 


Crrcutation: Higher than ever despite 
the fact that almost half the nation’s 
dailies had gone to 5 cents a copy. 


War Apvertisinc: To sell War Bonds 
alone, $13,000,000 in ad space had been 
contributed. Nevertheless, retiring Presi- 
dent Walter M. Dear voiced the associa- 
tion’s general opposition to the Bankhead 
bill proposing a $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 
Federal appropriation to be divided equal- 
ly between dailies and small weeklies for 
Treasury advertising. “This provision 
smacks of subsidy,” he said. 


News: With more readers than ever 


Worth Star-Telegram, and Jesse Jones (right), Houston Chronicle, chuckle 











Truck-Trailers 
GO DOWN TO THE SEA WITH SHIPS! 


BUILD sea-going ships in the 
mountains, 300 miles from 
water? 

That’s about what the Ingalls 
Iron Works Company, of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, does! In 
its Birmingham mills it fabri- 
cates the big 18,000-ton C-3 
cargo ships it builds for the 
Maritime Commission, then 
hauls the parts to the shipyards 
of its subsidiary, the Ingalls 
Shipbuilding Corporation, .at 
Pascagoula, Miss., on the gulf, 
for final assembly into ships. 

Truck-Trailers, carrying 10 
to 15-ton loads (but pulled by 
economical 2 to 3-ton trucks) 
take much of this fabricated 
steel on its 300-mile overland 
journey, delivering it over- 
night. With cargo ships worth 
almost their weight in gold to 
the United Nations, that speed 
and flexibility of delivery is 


more than just manufacturing 
efficiency . . it’s a big step to- 
ward victory. 

The Ingalls Iron Works has 
found still another vital use for 
Truck-Trailers. Three Fruehauf 
Trailers and one motor truck 
are used in a shuttle operation 
between the company’s loading 
dock, “pickling” plant and 
steel mills. While one Trailer 
is enroute to its destination, 
the others are being loaded 
and unloaded. Truck and 
driver are never wasting time 
and money. And one motor 
unit literally takes the place of 
three. So, besides handling a 
job that couldn’t be handled any 
other way .. for hauling steel 
is one of the toughest of all 
transport jobs . . Truck-Trail- 
ers provide a 
major econ- 
omy, too. 4 


Y A TRUCK IS LIKE A HORSE 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY, DETROIT 
Member Automotive Council for War Production 


“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 


REG. U. BS. PAT. OFF. 





How many ears has 
a general? 


As many as he has portable field telephones, “walkie-talkies”, 
radios, flashlights, blinker lights, many another ingenious electrical 
invention. These are the “ears” that enable officers in the field to 
direct and coordinate actions taking place hundreds of miles apart. 

Power for most of this communications equipment comes from 
light, compact dry cells made with manganese dioxide. 

Before the war 75% of the ore used in making dry cells was ob- 
tained from regions in the African and Australian war zones, but 
today America’s entire supply comes from Montana manganese di- 
oxide producers served exclusively by Northern Pacific. 10 Tate, 

Each month, tons of this vital war material roll 
eastward over Northern Pacific rails to dry battery 
manufacturers in the East, illustrating anew why 


this railway has become known far and wide as 
“The Main Street of the Northwest”. 
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depending on them, the preponderagy 
small daily membership demanded @ 
agencies more and sharper interpretatigg 
and background to clarify the days’ events, 


A record 750 delegates represented 58% 
member papers ranging in circulation from - 
2,000,000 to 2,300. From the latter Vicinity 
came new President Noyes of The Iron. 
wood (population, 15,000) Mich., Globe 
(circulation, 7,222). 


Cooper’s Crusade 


Russet of face and exuding vigor, 63. 
year-old Kent Cooper stepped to the mi- 
crophone at the Associated Press luncheon 
last week and did what he rarely has done 
in seventeen years as general manager of 
the AP—addressed the membership. 

Championing an idea broached in his 
recent book “Barriers Down” (Newsweek, 
Dec. 14, 1942), Cooper called upon the 
American press to crusade for representa 
tives at the next peace conference to de 
mand world freedom of the press. (Spe 
cifically, free access everywhere to news 
at the source and equal transmission facie 
ties.) “Around those tables will be, as ab 
ways, politicians and soldiers in the roles — 
of statesmen. This in spite of the fact that 
it is doubtful whether any politician @ 
soldier can have any better understanding 
of most of the causes of war than accom 
plished newspapermen of internation 
experience [who] alone have competest 
knowledge of one cause of war . . . pet 
verted presentation of international news” 

Cooper’s crusade presages his remaining 
the guiding genius of AP beyond the 6% 
year-old retirement age, mandatory unless 
set aside by the Board of Directors. Nest 
day, significantly, the directors added em 
ecutive director to his title as general 
manager and designated Lloyd Strattog 
(in office gossip “The Thin Man”) to me 
lieve Cooper of the details of secretaryship, 


Hand in Hand 


William Allen White, the publis 
perennial of Emporia, Kan., brought Mr 
White to New York for the newspape 
meetings and for their 50th wedding annh 
versary on April 27. Instead, last week 
they were flu patients in nearby 
at Roosevelt Hospital. “Fifty years 
man, same woman,” Mrs. White 
tated. “But it could never have been 
other way. We go hand in hand, 
White and I, even in influenza.” 


Five Months on the Bank 


It was written last November by “ 
Albert Warner, former New York Herald” 
Tribune correspondent and CBS news 
broadcaster. Finally out last week, the 
official story of the Tokyo raid turned out” 
to be a model of clarity in four columns 
Three War Department fears had h 

it up: (1) lest Japan be aided by coniit, 
mation of its own data on the raid; (% 
lest Chinese who concealed bailed-out p 
lots be. victims of reprisals, and (3) em: 











‘kink this i$ a dead-looking picture ? 


Not if you are an Imagineer. 

Then you see thousands upon thousands 
of postwar jobs waiting to be created out 
of these plain-looking bars and billets. 

Forging stock, they are. So what? — 


Before the war, aluminum forgings were 


very ultra-ultra. Very strong, and very 
sound, but very new and little known 
or used. Most manufacturers had only 
an academic interest in Alcoa Aluminum 
forgings. 

Know what’s happened? Tens of thou- 
sands of airplane engines and air frames 
need immense quantities of Alcoa Alumi- 
num forgings. Our forging capacity has 
been increased twenty-five times. We 
repeat, twenty-five. 

Accordingly, the whole art of aluminum 


forging has jumped ahead tremendously. 
A new area of wide usefulness has been 
added to the capabilities which Alcoa 
Aluminum is accumulating to help Imagi- 
neers make postwar jobs. 

No matter who you are, farmer, lawyer 
or doctor, salesman, banker, or housewife, 
you have the right to read into this stack 
of “chunks” of Alcoa Aluminum the prom- 
ise of many exciting new products when 
the war is- over. 

And if you are an engineer, it isn’t too 
much to say that you have the obligation 
of fulfilling that promise. Figuring out 
how, is Imagineering. Any man can do it 
in his eighth day of thinking time. 

Atuminum Company or AMERICA, 2155 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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American pilots already in Japanese hands 
be visited with vengeance. 

But a United Press dispatch from North 
Africa passed the censor with the news 
that an aircraft carrier had been Shangri- 
La, and one of the Army’s reasons for de- 
laying release collapsed. Japanese radio 
taunts that the pilots had been “punished” 
decided the issue. Tuesday afternoon the 
Army okayed publication that evening. In 
the flurry, no one thought about the story’s 
competition*with the diplomatic event of 
the week—the speeches of President Roose- 
velt and Avila Camacho that night. 








ART 


The Rebellious Burlin 


It is no accident that Paul Burlin only 
now, at 56, is achieving recognition. He 
was one of America’s first moderns when 
America preferred that its artists paint 
glib “American scene” pictures. As a more 
personal, emotional art is coming to the 
fore, so is Burlin. But it is still a struggle. 
His paintings are not easy to take. They 
are bitter comments on an irrational age, 
painted in distorted forms and violent 
colors. ‘ 

Burlin has always been battling and re- 
bellious (first redheaded, now gray). At 
16 he left his parents and home in New 
York to earn his living in a factory. Later, 
sent to Europe by friends (who discon- 
tinued their support as soon as he arrived 
there) , he was so annoyed at the museums’ 
rules against carrying canes that he hobbled 
through them all on a “lame” leg. Back 
in this country he went to New Mexico 
where fear of the great open spaces in- 
spired his first paintings. One of these was 
in the famous Armory Show of 1913, which 
gave America its first big taste of the 
French moderns. For the next two decades 
Burlin, always experimenting, painted and 
exhibited both in this country and in 
Europe. 

But from 1982 to 1942 Burlin didn’t 
show a picture. He destroyed everything 
he painted as he strove to free himself 
from School of Paris influences and to 
achieve a completely personal, plastically 
integrated expression. Then finally, last 
year, he put on exhibit the fruits of this 
struggle. 

A typical Burlin explosion followed. 
Edward Alden Jewell, art critic of The 
New York Times, called the painter con- 
fused and inconsequential. Immediately a 
group of fourteen artists, led by our lead- 
ing abstractionist, Stuart Davis, wrote 
The Times a vehement letter of protest. 
Since then progressive artists and critics 
alike have swung to Burlin’s support. The 
latter have termed him “an authentic 
modern” and his work “a fine and living 
record of a time of devastation.” 

Consequently his current show, which 
opened last week at the Associated Ameri- 
can Artists Gallery, New York, seems 
destined for still wider success. It got off to 








“Poor Fish,” monument to madness 


a running start with a visit from Edward 
G. Robinson, movie actor and art collector 
who especially liked a picture which is the 
epitome of all Burlin paintings. It shows 
an obviously insane man_pleasurably 
wielding a big knife over the head: of a 
“Poor Fish.” “It is a monument to our ir- 
rational life,” says the artist. 
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SCIENCE 





Gold in Them Thar Spots 


No rush of miners is anticipated, but 
gold has been discovered on the sun, Sc. 
ence announced last week. The find, which 
brings to 66 the number of the known 
solar elements, resulted from the study 
of a sunspot spectrum by Dr. H. D. Bab. 
cock and Mrs. Mary F. Coffeen, Mount 
Wilson Observatory scientists. 


Don’t Thank Your Stars 


In Sweden last week a special telephone 
line was being strung to the wilderness hut 
of Gustave Carlsson, 50-year-old road 
laborer “seer” who predicts the war will 
end this year. The village postmaster 
threatened to quit because of the tons of 
mail from Carlsson’s advice-seeking clients, 
so the telephone company came to the aid 
of the beleaguered authorities. 

Elsewhere over Europe there were simi- 
lar symptoms of a world epidemic of 
soothsaying. And in England Bishop Frank 
R. Barry warned that absorption with as- 
trology would bring a wave of superstition 
that would undermine character and tend 
to defeat. 

But it was in the United States that the 
most cash was being paid to all manner 
of fortune tellers—people who snatch at 
straws, tea leaves, and stars in time:of 
strain. Upwards of 80,000 Americans who 










































































































But Where’s Rommel? Gunners of the British Eighth A 








International 


rmy enjoy 


their own kind of art exhibit in. forward gun positions. The pictures att 


photographs of the war in various sectors. 






WHERE A WORK-WEEK IS 


168 HOURS — 


Eveay DROP of diesel engine fuel oil ig 
precious—for diesels don't rest—on the 
cargo lanes. Nor do men. A day is 24 
hours. A week is 168. 


But there's a promise in the eyes of those 
men. Burning eyes, deep-set in gray, 
dog-tired faces. A promise to Greece, 
and France, and Belgium... 


BS ? SF 


There's a promise, too, in the steady chug 
of the diesels. A promise to keep pound- 
ing on, through the blue-white hell of 
the North Atlantic, with that brute power 
and ruggedness we build into them. A 
promise to furnish power, 168 hours a 
week. And another promise, too... 


the 
net 

at 
of 
vho 


: 


It's this: that tomorrow, our diesels will 
continue their 168-hour weeks, and serve, 
more places than ever before. So that: 
man-weeks can be shorter... power| 
cheaper... work easier .. . transportation) 
better and swifter than ever before. 


And every man here is working, now, 
to see that Rogers products keep both 
promises. Rogers Diesel and Aircraft Cor- 
poration, 1120 Leggett Avenue, NewYork, 
N.Y. Divisions: Hill Diesel Engine Com-! 
pany, The Edwards Company, Edwards| 
Aircraft Products, Inc., Ideal Power Lawn-] 
mower Company. 


ROGERS pice ancaareconnsron 2 


Diesel Engines, 5 to 2000 h.p. » Gasoline Engines » Generator Sets » Generators » Powbr Units » Switchboards » Pumping 
Units » Hydraulic Aircraft Equipment » Recoil Mechanisms » Power Mowers » Power Brushes » Snow Removal Equipment 
Streamlined deluxe Railway Motor Trains » Diesel Locomotives 
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~ make a living out of “strange wisdom,” in. 
cluding 30,000 astrologers, were fatten; 
their pocketbooks to the extent of $209, 
000,000 a year. 

The newest American skirmish between 
science and its archenemy, superstition, 
was fought with little fanfare in California - 
A bill that would have legalized astro} 
had been introduced in the California 
Legislature. Under the bill, a State Board 
of Astrological Examiners would issue 
licenses to applicants over 25 years of age 
who had studied astrology for five years, 

Opposing the bill as a threatened dis. 
grace to the state, the current publication 
of the Griffith Observatory, Los Angeles, 
summed up astronomy’s case against as. 
trology by pointing out that the last 
eminent astronomer to have had any truck 
with astrologers was Tycho Brahe, who 
lived in the sixteenth century. And last 
week it appeared that proponents of the 
bill had decided that this was not the time 
to push it beyond the committee stage. 

A few of the reasons why astronomers 
look with derision at those who maintain 
that the entire course of every human life 
is affected by the position of the celestial 
bodies at the time of birth: 


: q It stretches the credulity to believe that 
awed ulin “ys : E the planets, all made out of pretty much 
Voeg . the same material, could control the des- 
: tinies of men in an infinite variety of ways. 
(Lacking any plausible theory as to how 
chunks of rock millions of miles distant 
could preorder a life at the instant of birth, 
astrologers have introduced such scien- 
Y Cc @) N S T R U C T ] ‘@) | tifically meaningless expressions as “cosmic 

r A C T e) R vibrations.” ' 
. ; : ‘Even though such omnipotent emana- 
one of Douglas Fir Plywood 's tions could exist and travel with the speed 
obs! ; pts ge -_ - ee there ‘ an- 
' tant wor |{ODS. other difficulty: ile vibrations from 
most imporla planets would arrive in a few minutes or 
hours, those from stars would be hundreds 
and thousands of years late. And the older 
idea that gravitation ties our fates to plan- 
ets breaks down when we know that the 
gravitational attraction of Mars on a baby 
is scarcely equal to that of the obstetrician 

or other nearer objects. 
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q A real challenge for horoscope-casters 

stems from twin births. In the case of 

fraternal twins (born from separate germ 

cells), one may be brilliant and a success 

and the other turn out to be a stupid 

: : daniahenand failure. There also are the identical twins 
: Oe hw ed (born from a single germ cell) ; twins who 


other industrial strgctures Mad Fe O80 nen frequently develop into persons who look, 
proluren a:b) FIR production, mary compares Terny 0 think, and act virtually alike. How can 


Plywood They used tiny uime oe . a astrology explain in one breath how the 

RA (Ole)0, eaginesred lumber for sid _ ae : planets make persons born at about the 

. roof decking snteror paneling ore ne same time both similar and dissimilar’ 

D0 hurbe ree enone ee de walls of Exterior-type Dovalas | At birth, a baby already is quite fully 
‘Aock Lumber pene _ _ - <\diw xansifuelior Key so, it sppelbe Sy icientists, 

MADE LARGER LIGHTER arn +. Hundreds of we moment of conception would be a more 

SPLIT - PROOF SS wits 4. Kelp tos Wood wn reasonable time for any celestial molders 

STRONGER earth of fate to impress themselves than the i- 

ee stant of delivery. Hence astronomers I 

ject as absurd the contention of some 

astrologers that a doctor who expedites § 

STRONGER PER POUND THAN STEEL! birth in the interest of a mother’s health 
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WE’RE GIVING OUR BOYS 
A FPIGHTING CHANCE 


The men and women of MARION are taking this war seriously. They sc, npacesee Tn 
are giving everything they’ve got to building MARIONS for war i 
work at home and behind the world’s many fighting fronts. They are ; 7 /{ / 
keeping cranes rolling off the assembly lines so that more ships can ti, tf 

be built and loaded. They have earned the coveted Maritime Award and Victory a 

Fleet flag. They are investing 10 per cent and more of their pay checks in 

var bonds month aftér month. This is how the men and women of MARION 

we helping to win this war for they, too, have sons, brothers and husbands 

a the Armed Services to whom they owe a fighting chance. » w 

HE MARION STEAM SHOVEL COMPANY, Marion, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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thereby alters the whole future course of 
the child’s existence. 


q Finally, in casting a horoscope, astrolo- 
gers wrongly assume that the pattern of 
the sky, as we observe it, hasn’t changed 
in 2,000 years. Actually, owing to the 
wobbling motion of the earth and resultant 
change in the plane of the earth’s orbit, 
the signs of the zodiac no longer even 
coincide with the constellations for which 
they were named. For example, the sign of 
Aries, the Ram, is now in the constellation 
of Pisces, the Fishes. 


Bandage Folder 


When Philip W. Burnham pinch-hit for 
his wife by folding surgical dressings at a 
Red Cross headquarters in Wilmington, 
Del., he found the job of measuring and 
folding the gauze by hand incredibly tire- 
some. An architect-engineer associated with 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Burnham 
put his mathematical mind and penknife 
to work and emerged with a simple folding 
board that automatically creases the 4- 
inch-square gauze pads in just over a 
minute apiece, as compared with the four 
or five minutes previously required. Harry 
J. Haon, a director of the Delaware Red 
Cross, and others helped Burnham improve 
the time and temper saver. Lammot du 
Pont, chairman of the du Pont board, per- 
fected a similar device for folding the still 
more troublesome 2-inch-square pads. 

Composed, essentially, of adhesive- 
hinged wallboard flaps, the simple gadget, 
aided by a flip of the flaps in a certain 
sequence and a slight amount of finger 
work, measures the folds, then makes them 
and the necessary square corners. 

To date, 1,000 of the folding devices have 
been made for use in Delaware Red Cross 
chapters. A Philadelphia concern will make 
them in three standard sizes for chapters in 
other states, and it is predicted that the 
device will save 25,000,000 hours of folding 
time in a single year. 


How Far Can You See? 


‘“T can see Africa from South America!” 
exclaimed a woman passenger on a Pan 
American Clipper, flying over Brazil at 
20,000 feet. The crew’s rejoinder that even 
an eagle couldn’t see 1,822 miles on a round 
earth failed to satisfy her, and so to avoid 
future embarrassment, the Clipper cap- 
tains worked out a vision range formula. 

To find out how far you can see on a 
very clear day, multiply the square root 
of your altitude by 1.225 miles. Suppose 
the altitude is 10,000 feet. By multiplying 
100 (the square root of 10,000) by 1.225 
you can see 122.5 miles. Other altitudes 
and seeing possibilities: 1,000 feet, 39 
miles; 3,000 feet, 62 miles; 5,000 feet, 82 
miles; 15,000 feet, 150 miles; 25,000 feet, 
194 miles. Thus, over Cleveland, Ohio, at 
25,000 feet, you could see Toronto, Canada, 
or Battle Creek, Mich. As for the lady in 
the Clipper, at -20,000 feet, she could see 
17814 miles. 


MUSIC 


Father and Son-in-Law 


It was as if a musical prince of darkness 
had played the piano while the angel Ga- 
briel conducted an orchestra of superior 
seraphim. The sound produced rivaled 
thunderbolts from Olympus, . catapulting 
chariots of fire, and the romantic .fervor 
of a Russian soul. To hear it, mere mor- 
tals gave the United States Government 
more than $10,000,000 in War Bonds— 
the most money ever raised by any single 
serious musical -event, 

Only a Toscanini with a piano-playing 
son-in-law like Vladimir Horowitz could 
have done it—generated excitement 
enough to make an all-Tchaikovsky pro- 
gram at Carnegie Hall on Easter Sunday 
the musical moment of the season. Scaled 
at $6,890,000 in War Bonds, the house in- 
stead sold out at $10,190,045. First-tier 
boxes cost $50,000; second-tier, $25,000. 
Orchestra seats, priced at a minimum of 
$5,000 and $3,000, went at far more. 
Standees had to buy $25 bonds, and there 
were only -nine free seats in the entire 
house, for selected music critics. 

Since the orchestra of superior sera- 
phim was the NBC Symphony, the second 
half of the program was broadcast. What 
radio listeners missed at the beginning 
was the much-discussed Toscanini reading 
of the Tchaikovsky Sixth (or Pathétique) 
Symphony. They also missed seeing the 
second cellist faint right under Toscanini’s 
nose—as did many in the hall, for he was 
carried out unobtrusively, and the maestro 
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. ‘ Otto Rothschi 
For $10,190,045 Toscanini and Horowitz stood the hair on end 


never even missed a beat. What they did 
hear, however, was the even more famow 
Toscanini-Horowitz rendition of the Piaw 
Concerto in B flat. Ordinarily an over 
worked musical war horse, under father 
and son-in-law it became an experience t 
stand the hair on end. 

Though any radio listener could m 
at the pianistic and orchestral heroics wit! 
which those fabulous two drive the on 
certo, they could not see and feel what the 
Carnegie Hall audience saw and felt. Th 
was the indefinable thing that makes 
Toscanini-Horowitz appearance an imm 
diate sellout and a consequent rarity. 
fusion of a common nervous excitemell 
that seems almost too much to bear. 

Toscanini’s appeal is an acknowled ‘ 
reality, a recognition of a man who Mt 
attained greatness within his own i 
time. But what about the other half ¢ 
this $10,000,000 team? 

The business of being the husband ¢ 
Wanda, Toscanini’s favorite child, and ¢ 
being the father of Sonia, the 8-year 
idol of the maestro’s life, is, of course, Ve" 
glamorous. But Horowitz was a phenom 
non before he ever met the Toscanilis 
Born Vladimir Gorowiz 38 years ag® ! 
was to become one of the three worl 
famous artists who began their career ! 
the Soviet Union soon after the Revol 
tion. Nathan Milstein was the 
Gregor Piatigorsky the third. 

Horowitz loves to talk about himsl 
and he does it with such childlike deng 
that the effect is altogether disarming. 4 
hates to go out in public, and only rela 
around a few close friends, one of wi 
was Rachmaninoff. The Russian mast 


second 





‘meed 
Sharp Eyes! 


In the glare of North African sun and sand, 
the keen vision of A. E. F. desert patrols 
must be made sharper still. 


Optical glass for high-powered binocuiars 
and for camera lenses used in reconnaissance, 
derives clearness and correct refractive prop- 
erties from special Eagle-Picher lead oxides. 


Present, too, in storage batteries that give 
starting power to the jeeps and tanks of 
these fighters, are such lead battery oxides as 
Eagle-Picher is producing in impressive 
quantities for Americans on all fronts. 
Zinc, also mined, concentrated and proc- 
essed by Eagle-Picher, goes, into brass for 
shells and ordnance parts .. . galvanizes iron 
sheets used for water and storage tanks. In 
other forms, zinc is used in smoke bombs 
and shells, is essential in formulating Navy 
and wartime paints. 





Meanwhile, in industrial plants and private 
homes, insulation made from Eagle Mineral 
Wool is saving substantial quantities of the 
fuel required for Diesel-driven tanks, trucks 
and the sturdy freighters that carry this 
equipment overseas. 


To live a hundred years is to learn a lot of 
things, and Eagle-Picher, in this its century 
year, has committed all its experience and 
facilities to the urgent task at hand. 


You can help destroy America’s enemies if you 
have a pair of binoculars to give or lend to the 
U. S. Navy for the duration. Navy officials can 
use all available Bausch & Lomb and Carl Zeiss 
glasses, 6 x 30 and 7x50. Send to the Naval 
Observatory, Washington, D. C., with a tag 
affixed, showing your name and address. 


EAGLE-PICHER 


Lead ... Zinc... Insulation 

The Eagle-Picher Lead Company 

The Eagle-Picher Mining & Smelting Company 
General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 

















SMART, QUIET, 
CONVENIENT 


Recently enlivened by new decorative 
treatments, the Chatham, with its quiet 
side-street location off Park Avenue 
and its welcome convenience to Grand 
Central and Airlines Terminals, provides 
a@ smart and suitable background for 
your most exacting New York activities. 
Three restaurants—each keyed to a 
different mood—add to the pleasure 
a Chatham visit affords. 


Single Rooms from $4, Double Rooms from $7 
Spacious Suites from $12 


HOTEL 


Frank W. Regan, Manager 
Vanderbilt Ave., at 48th St., New York 
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THAT'S 
EXACT! 


Absolutely 
Error-Proof with 


HUNTER 
Electro-Copyist 


For Drafting Room or General Office 
These days of multiple forms; extra copies, 
priority extensions, pile up office paper- 
work like never before! In drafting rooms, 
too, more and more tracings, blueprints, 
specifications, shop instructions are need- 
ed—rush. Take the burden off your clerks 
and draftsmen—eliminate bottlenecks and 
hours of wasted time with this amazing 
new copying method. 

Hunter Electro-Copyist makes perfect du- 
plications of anything drawn, printed, 
typed or photographed. And it’s easy to use 
—needs no darkroom, no lenses or focussing. 
—so simple anyone can work it—fast! 
Write us today for our new folder telling 
‘how you can jump production—saveé time 
‘and labor with Hunter Electro-Copyist! 


HUNTER ELECTRO COPYIST, INC.—™ 
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death has been a deep personal tragedy. 
to his younger countryman. 

Playing with his father-in-law makes 
Horowitz nervous, and he’s nervous 
enough anyway. A confirmed hypochron- 
driac, he nevertheless owes much to a se- 
rious illness which kept him from his pro- 
fessional life between 1935 and 1987, for 
the rest gave needed interpretative depth 
to one of the most sensational technical 
equipments of our time. On a bad day, 
Horowitz sometimes behaves as if he ac- 
tually hates his instrument, but last 
Sunday was not such a day. Under the 
smashingly accurate power of his attack 
the piano rose to new heights of limitless 
incandescent sound. 


Tax-Free Trustee 


Because the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation has become “the leading opera 
organization . . . and almost sole trustee 
of opera in the world,” Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey last week signed the Coudert- 
Moffat bill exempting the property. and 
buildings used for performances from ap- 
proximately $110,000 of New York City 
real-estate taxes. A similar bill was vetoed 
by Governor Lehman two years ago at 
the request of Mayor Fiorello H. La 
Guardia, who also opposed the current 
bill. The governor’s action brought the 
Met’s dream of self-supporting opera one 
step closer to reality (NEwsweek, April 5) . 


Send Me, Harry 


Every year it happens, and when it’s. 


over nobody understands any better what 
makes a jitterbug—or why. In 1988 they 
mobbed Times Square to get into the 
Paramount Theater and writhe to the wail 
of Benny Goodman’s clarinet. Last week 
they stampeded all over the same place 
to swoon to the trumpet of Harry James. 
In between, they have been just as fren- 
zied over Glenn Miller, Tommy Dorsey, 
more Goodman, and the same James. 
Last week’s zoot-suited and ankle-socked 
mob was the biggest ‘yet-—except for holi- 
day bills which don’t count in such com- 
putations. In his first two days James 
drew more than 50,000, and two extra 
shows a day had to be put in to take care 
of everybody. Except for one broken store 
window and one bruised policeman, casu- 
alties were slight and the crowd was order- 
ly. Many brought their lunch and stayed 
all day. Thirty patrolmen, three mounted 
policemen, and twenty extra ushers were 
called in, and a valiant attempt was made 
to send home all youngsters under 12 who 
were not accompanied by adults. 
Fascinated by the repetition of modern 
history on its staid doorstep, The New 
York Times sent its ace feature writer, 
Meyer Berger, over to psychoanalyze the 
situation. Convinced by the clean clothes 
and bright faces of the kids that they 
were not morons, Berger was still unable 
to discover why they had come in such 
swarms to hear what seemed to him a 
very ordinary trumpet player. “He gets 
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James put a toot in their zoot 


you,” was all they’d say. “It does some. 
thing to your blood. If you were a hep cat 
you’d understand.” 

Berger never did, and the neurologist 
whom The Times interviewed next day 
bogged down in words. But give the gems 
jitterbug its current. young man with: 
horn and the war is as nothing, school is 
as nothing, and home is somethi 
leave at dawn to get to the theater 
7:30 or 8. 


RECORD WEEK 


Sgostakovicn: Concerto For Pun 
AND Orcuestra. Eileen Joyce, Leslie Hew 
ard, and the Hallé Orchestra, Col bi 
Three 12-inch records in album. ee 
yet, America has only been able to hea 
the brilliant young Miss Joyce on recon 
made in England. Her fine perloat 
of this early Shostakovich work pro 
one more important reason why she 
be brought over here in person as 300 
possible. - 


Two VotumeEs or OraToRIO Année | 
by Richard Crooks; another by 
Steber. Both accompanied by Ch 
O’Connell and the Victor Symphony: 
chestra. Victor, Three 19-inch ite 
each album. Each $3.50. These Am — 
stars of the Metropolitan present thet 
arias in the field, and Miss Steber | 
some stunning work i in her first album: 


Jarmita Novorna: Soncs or Ligne 
Accompanied by Jan Masaryk. Victor 
Three 12-inch records in album. a 
Miss Novotné is sincere and unaiié 
in these Czech folk songs, once sung? 
the people of Lidice, and the Vice - 
mier of the Czecho-Slovakian gove 
in-exile doubles well as a pianist. 





When plane windows 
need impact strength 
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SPORTS 
Batter (If Still There) Up! 


Twin spring dilemmas made their bow 
last week: unpredictable weather and an 
unpredictable baseball season. 

In Griffith Stadium, Washington, D. C., 
on April 20, there was a replacement for a 
traveling President and Vice President (see 
page 41). It was Paul V. McNutt, a big, 
white-haired right-hander who is also War 
Manpower Commissioner. He was the first 
national substitute since 1911 in the Of- 
ficial First Ball Pitchers Association. With 
little of the speed but much of the control 
he had 30 years ago at the University of 
' Indiana, Pitcher McNutt looped the ball 
into Dutch Leonard’s glove, and the sea- 
son was started. 

McNutt was the only pitcher to go the 
route that day. Washington used two hurl- 
ers to beat Philadelphia 7-5. Connie Mack 
expended four pitchers in the losing de- 
laying action. 

Next day, however, four fully-in-shape 
flingers registered shutouts as the weather 
shut out half the major-league openings. 
Johnny Vander Meer, Cincinnati pitcher 
of two no-hit-games fame, blanked the St. 
Louis Cardinals 1-0 with two hits. Rip 
Sewell of the Pittsburgh Pirates held the 
Chicago Cubs to three hits (6-0), and Jim 
Bagby of the Cleveland Indians did as 
well against the Detroit Tigers (1-0). Al 
Hollingsworth of’ the St. Louis Browns 
turned in a four-hitter against the Chicago 
White Sox (3-0). 


Manpower AND Morate: McNutt’s ap- 
pearance was truly symbolic: The man- 
power shortage had dealt baseball a se- 
vere blow. The minor leagues (in which 
only nine of last year’s 26 circuits will 
start this year) had lost an estimated 
$,000 players to the services, farms, and 
factories. Even the world-champion Car- 
dinals, which used to have the best minor- 





The new baseball heckled Risaine 


league farm system, hung out a “help 
wanted” sign in The Sporting News. 

The majors had given 260 players to the 
armed forces: 144 from the American 
League and 116 from the National League 
(this count was taken in mid-March) . And 
among the usually over-age umpires, Art 
Passarella went off to the wars a few weeks 
ago. But McNutt believed that the game 
could continue—even after the 3-A’s are 
called—with players over 38 or under 18. 

That baseball should carry on was the 
conviction of 59 per cent of the nation, 
according to a recent Gallup poll. Reasons: 
“Good morale builder America 
wouldn’t be the same without baseball.” 
The Spokane Athletic Round Table found 
that 99 per cent of 38,000 sailors and 93 
per cent of 95,000 soldiers wanted base- 
ball to continue. 

And Hap O’Connor, college umpire, and 
Lefty O’Doul, manager of the San Fran- 
cisco Seals, fretted that abandonment of 
baseball would bolster Jap morale. Both 
have visted Japan on baseball tours. “The 
Japs so envy us for our baseball prowess,” 
said O’Connor, “that to call it off during 


Acme 
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wartime would be like a tonic to them” 

The Aichi Prefecture in Japan, by the 
way, recently gave up baseball, the mog 
popular of the Jap’s imported sports. The 
game, to the Far Eastern murderers, wa, 
“hardly sportsmanlike.” 


Equipment: This year, more than ever, 


“you can’t tell the players without a score 


card.” So Harry M. Stevens, Inc., dean 
of concessionaires with franchises in New 
York and Boston, looked for a boom in 
score cards, as well as peanuts, pop, and 
hot dogs (a little longer, at a nickel mor, 
and unrationed to the customer. 

The 1943 ball, decided by the major 
leagues, was composed of nonessential re. 
claimed cork and balata (an elastic gum), 
No one explained how, but it was sup. 
posed to be livelier than last year’s “jack 
rabbit” ball. Actual tests on the diamond 
—and the pitchers’ big first day—brought 
anguished protests that the ersatz apple 
was deader than a baked potato. Warren 
Giles, general manager of the Reds, called 
the ground cork and balata a lot of 
“ground baloney.” 

A. G. Spalding & Bros., the manufac. 
turer, claimed it was because inferior rub 
ber cement hardened that it turned poter- 
tial home runs into bloopers. They prom. 
ised to put more bounce in the next batch, 
to-be ready in two weeks. Meanwhik, 
Ford Frick gave National League teams 
permission to use last year’s ball until the 
new ones are ready. 


'Pickine tHe Winners: In other yearn, 
it was a guessing game; this year it’s 
pinning the tail on the donkey blindfolded. 
This—without fear or favor—is how 
NEwsweEex’s pins fell: 

American League: St. Louis, Cleveland, 
New York, Boston, Detroit, Washington, 
Chicago, and Philadelphia. 

National League: St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Brooklyn, Pittsburgh, New York, Chicago, 
Boston, and Philadelphia. 


Associated Pres 


No pie in the sky: Fanless Yankees watched the weather blow away their Yankee Stadium opener; the day befort, 


in Washington, the ball was tossed out by Paul V. McNutt, pitching for and looking surprisingly like F.D.RBA sy 








BIG AS A BULLET 


Abullet is a little thing 

Nolarger than your wife’s thimble. 

But a bullet is one of the Little Things that becomes a Big Thing... 
When hundreds, thousands, millions upon millions 

Pour forth from the smoking muzzles of Garand Rifle and Machine Gun, 
For that means the end of tyrants who would enslave the world. 

A War Stamp is a little thing, too, 

Only about the size of a postage stamp— 

AlLittle Thing that becomes Big as a World of Freedom... 

When every one of the 132,000,000 of us buys War Savings Stamps 
Day after day after day. 

For that means billions of bullets for Victory. 


A SMALL PART IN VICTORY TODAY=—A BIG PART 


actual photograph of bullet in flight, 


Here at Tobe our special task 1s to 
produce Little Things called Tobe 
Capacitors. They are used by the 
Army and Navy in many ways, as 
part of electrical circuits that require 
reliable condensers of long life under 
all operating conditions.+ + Modestly, 
we believe that in making Tobe 
Capacitors in ever-increasing num- 
bers we’re doing one more Little 
Thing that will help achieve: the 
Big Thing we're all after. 
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IN INDUSTRY TOMORROW 
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RELIGION 


Respectfully Disturbed 


No one was very surprised last week 
when a disturbed group of orthodox An- 
glican laymen dispatched to Dr. William 
Gordon Temple, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, a manifesto which said: “Your 
Grace’s action is gravely imperiling the 
cause of unity among churchmen. We be- 
lieve that the duty of the church is not 
the preaching of a planned economy but 
the spiritual regeneration of the multi- 
tude . . . Our Lord bade His disciples: 
‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 





His justice and all these things shall be - 


added unto you.’ We desire respectfully 
to point out that Your Grace’s proposals 
reverse this order.” 

His Grace, whose ideas on social reform 
are anything but orthodox, made no public 
reply. But in a Good Friday broadcast he 
said “it would be wrong” not to plan for 
social security, noted a “very sharp and 
steep” decline in national honesty, and 
added: “Our standard of conduct in mat- 
ters of sex is very lax.” 


Parka Padre 


If I were to make a pastoral call on you 
today,-I would drive up in my Chevrolet 
half-ton truck (bright yellow) and clatter 
onto your veranda in my high-top leather 
boots, wearing heavy duck breeches and 
plaid shirt and blue ski cap. 


Thus did the Rev. Donald C. Amos’ 


write to his peacetime parishioners of the 
Sydenham United Church in Brantford, 
Ont. The letter was datelined “McNam- 
ara’s Camp, Mile 210 above Fort Nelson, 
B.C.”—the far end of the unique beat 
which Mr. Amos covers as chaplain of the 
Alaska-Canada- Highway. By last week 
the husky, 31-year-old clergyman had be- 
come a veteran of a Far North that once 
- again recalled the goldrush. 

Working under an interdenominational 
committee representing the Church of 
England, the United Church of Canada, 
the Presbyterians and the Baptists, the 
“Parka Padre” arrived on his beat last 
Jan. 10 as the first chaplain to be appoint- 
ed to the post. Since that time he has 
been traveling up and down his 210 miles 
of wilderness, preaching to a motley crew 
of men who have only food in common. 

Mr. Amos never can be ‘sure what he'll 
get for a congregation. Once he was star- 
tled to find that girls outnumbered men 
at Fort St. John. (He later learned that 
they were doing office and _ secretarial 
work.) But whatever the congregation, it 
makes him shake a warning finger at the 
home parishioners: “Men such as I meet 
out here may not be much for church- 
going, but they are sharp to see when we 
are making our church attendance merely 
a social custom.” 

He wrote, for example, that one rough- 
neck cherished a cheap calendar bearing 
a reproduction of the famous painting 


“Christ in Gethsemane,” but had little 
chance to go to church. Since that was 


partly because of a lack of organized re- 


ligion, Mr. Amos added: “While. I am 
holding the line out here in this frontier, 
you must remember that the real job is 
to be done for the kingdom of Jesus Christ 
by the people who are settled in their 
homes and work—and I know of no bet- 
ter and more practical way for doing it 
than through the organized church.” 

Curling up in a sleeping bag on the 
floors of shacks and in temperatures which 
at one point reached 52 degrees below zero 
have made Mr. Amos think of a trip to 
Dawson Creek, B. C., as going “back to 
civilization.” Actually it’s a shanty boom 
town, whose population has increased in 
three years from 450 to 4,200 people. 
Sanitation is a luxury, and water costs 5 
cents a pail. 

“The most obvious part of the Dawson 
Creek scenery,” Mr. Amos writes, “is 
trucks of all sorts . . . They haul oil, they 
take lumber up to build camps, they take 
loads of beef (frozen) and potatoes and 
vegetables, they carry carpenters and 
laborers for the camps . . . during this cold 
snap ... they stand in the yards and on 
the streets with their motors running. 
How puny a gas ration book looks in this 
man’s country!” 

Despite the cold, Mr. Amos has frozen 
nothing “except my second chin, which 
persistently sticks out over my ‘parka 


cord.” He thawed it out in a natural 


bathtub in the wilds: a spot where water 
from a hot spring mingles with a cold 
stream to give a constant temperature of 
90 degrees. 


MOVIES 


Four of a Kind 
Of some three dozen films that are ey. 





Yently in production in Hollywood, only 


nine are war stories. This doubtless refleet, 
exhibitors’ fears that audiences will even. 
tually get fed up with an unbalance 
screen diet. That the diet is unbalanced 
is increasingly clear. Even now, four stu. 
dios are offering as many new anti-Axis 
servings: 


pm is 
{The most embarrassing thing about 
Paramount’s “China” is the title, which 
promises something encyclopedic on ow 
gallant ally and turns out to signify a 
vest-pocket popularization shrewdly fash- 
ioned to augment Alan Ladd’s growing list 
of admirers. This time the boyish spe. 
cialist in’ mildly abnormal behavior is a 
truck driver who has no scruples about 
delivering oil to the Japs. Even after Ladd 
and his side-kick (William Bendix) pick 
up an American schoolteacher (Loretta 
Young) and a truckload of bombed-out 
Chinese college girls, Ladd stands on his 
rights as a neutral with a pocketbook to 
consider. 

The romantic interludes—which find 
Miss Young in a businesslike attitude and 
Ladd in his customary hard-to-get mood 
—are proper stuff-and-nonsense. But when 
Jap atrocities finally swing the Americans 
on the side of China’s guerrillas, John Far. 
row (“Wake Island”) stages the resultant 
blood-and-thundering with a forceful wal- 
lop. In passing, Paramount has the good 
sense to treat our Allies as our equals 


A hard-to-get. Ladd and Loretta Young, who gets to him 
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‘ steel wheels... the wheels of troop 


one to grow on! 


L. a few minutes, this sturdy section 
of rail will take its place in the track 
of the Southern Railway System. 


Over it will roll millions of heavy 


trains, tank cars, fast freights ... 
wheels that are rolling night and day 
to help America win the war. 


And when final Victory has been 
won, there will be another important 
job for this rail to do. For on it the 
Southern Railway will haul the 


bounty of a great and growing 
Southland... 


A Southland growing in industrial 
might ... where tons on tons of raw 


99 


materials will move to modern indus- 
tries for processing and manufacture. 


A Southland growing in technical 
skill . . . with hundreds of new and 
better products, born in Southern 
research laboratories. 


A Southland of food and timber 
and plastics and textiles...that will 
flow on the tracks of the Southern 
to strengthen and enrich a victori- 
ous nation. 


This rail, then, is one for the 
South to “grow on”! 


Erne? E. Rows 
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President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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Taft guests clearly see the 
outstanding value that has 
made this great modern hotel 
most popular with millions. 
Highly visible here are com- 
fort, convenient location, 
service & welcome economy ! 


2000 ROOMS WITH BATH AND RADIO 
FROM $2.50 


HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 


TAFT 
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0 E v0 E Notice of Dividends 


PAINTS A quarterly dividend of 14% 
. ($1.25) per share on the out- 
standing 5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


and a regular quarterly dividend of 25 
cents per share on the Class A and Class B 
Common Stocks of the Company have 
been declared payable June 1, 1943, to 
the respective stockholders of record at the 
close of business May 20, 1943. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY, INC. 
New York 
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BLOOMINGTON 
Look AHEAD! 


Location {ts all-important in any industrial 
post-war planning. Consider Bloomington, Iili- 
nols, before you make your next move. al 
int of @ railroad and hardroad network! 
lodern municipal airport! Lively industrial ac- 
tivity! In the heart of America's richest agri- 
cultural area! Already in step-with the ever- 
sing coordination between the products 

of agriculture and industry. 
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socially and, if anything, as our superiors 
in the matter of Jap-killing. 


Even before the script was written, Jean 
Renoir, director, and Dudley Nichols, au- 
thor, cast “This Land Is Mine” and shot 
some background scenes because they had 
their theme so thoroughly in mind. Hence, 
even despite some flaws, this treatment of 
anti-Nazi resistance in a conquered town 
rates with the best on the subject. 

While this RKO-Radio film doesn’t 
overlook the melodramatic possibilities of 
physical action, its absorbing story is 
built chiefly on the basis of characteriza- 


.tions and ideas. Except for Una O’Connor, 


who overacts as a dominating mother, the 
cast is excellent: Maureen O’Hara as an 
unswervingly democratic schoolteacher; 
Kent Smith as her sabotaging brother; 
George Sanders as a bewildered collabora- 
tionist; and Walter Slezak as a Nazi hand 
in a deceptive velvet glove. But dominat- 
ing the narrative is Charles Laughton, 
giving one of the best performances of 
his career as a self-admitted craven who 
rises above Nazi pressure to die a hero. 
While the Renoir-Nichols approach is 
surprisingly obvious and theatrical at 
times (particularly in turning Laughton 
loose on a courtroom speech that runs 
almost a reel), they have things to say 
that no film has uttered too clearly be- 
fore. By daring to present their Nazis as 
plausible, almost human conquerors, and 
their collaborationists as well meaning, if 
selfish fumblers, the producers make 
doubly devastating their indictment of the 
enemy and his misguided recruits. 


{ Based on Helen MacInnes’s popular 
thriller, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s “Assign- 
ment in Brittany” hypos an all-too fa- 
miliar spy theme with that even more 
reliable stand-by about the masquerader 
who steps into another man’s shoes. This 
time the imposter is Captain Metard of 
the Free French army, who on his Brit- 
tany assignment impersonates the collab- 
orationist Bertrand Corlay, the better to 
locate the Nazis’ newest submarine base. 
Though there’s little new in the plot, 
Jack Conway makes rising melodrama of 
the touch-and-go incidents—from the 
hero’s problem when he discovers that 
Corlay has a mistress as well as a fiancée 
to the climactic Commando raid that 
transports true love from Brittany to 
Britain. Susan Peters, Richard Whorf, 
Margaret Wycherly, Signe Hasso, and 
George Coulouris are good in important 
roles, and Pierre Aumont, making his 
American debut as Metard-Corlay, gives 
a performance that, under other circum- 
stances, would assure him an_ uninter- 
rupted career in Hollywood. As it is, the 
French actor will join de Gaulle’s forces 
with the completion of his second film. 


{ Despite the depressing title, Republic’s 
“At Dawn We Die” similarly contrives an 
optimistic picture of France’s reaction to 
Germany’s collaborating paw. While the 
story (produced in England with the co- 
operation of General de Gaulle and the 
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French National Committee) finds th 
dummkopf Nazi inevitably biting off mor 
than he can eschew, the melodrama pady 
a satisfactory punch as played by a ¢& 
pable British cast: John Clements, Gog. 
frey Tearle, Greta Gynt, Judy Kelly. 


Hall and Montez Oompah 


The Yanks on Guadalcanal needjt 
bother to look now, but Universal know,’ 
about an uncharted isle down that way 
where handsome Polynesians guard a 


~ 


Maria developed a private matter 


sacred swimming-poolful of gold nuggets, 
precious jewels, and on occasion, Mara 
Montez.. Labeled “White Savage,” this re- 
port from a strictly escapist front reunites 
Miss Montez, Jon Hall, and Sabu (the 
principals of the popular “Arabian 
Nights”) in a Technicolored tangle o 
schizophrenia that is ultimately resolved 
by the tame earthquake which Univers 
keeps on hand for just such emergencies. 
By any other name, the roseate 
would smell, but the Technicolor photog- 
raphy rounds out the scenic beauty; Miss 
Montez does as much, and more, for het 
sarongs and portions of the dialogue ar 
a rare treat. There’s that pulsating mo 
ment when our hero invades Princess T+ 
hia’s palace, and Tahia dismisses her faith 
ful attendants. “You may go now!” si 
tells them, sizing up the situation at 4 
glance. “This may develop into’ a private 
matter.” 























NOW HE HAS IT ALL HIS OWN WAY 


It’s quite natural at this stage of war production that the wishes 


of Mr. Mars should come first, « America didn’t start this affair 
but once started all recognized war material must come fast = and 
in plenty. *« After this war is won, we have plans for the future 
of the American Home which will insure comfort on a scale not 
recognized when we were processing formed steel sinks, steel kitchen 
cabinet equipment, metal refrigerator stampings and numerous furs 
niture parts. « We have learned new manufacturing processes and 
have new product ideas that today’s production made possible. +s 
You can bet the old gent is not always going to have his own way. 
RICAN CENTRAL 


CTURING CORPORATION 
ERS VILLE + INDIANA 






































Cruiser on epic voyage 
brings wounded home 


with aid * its 
iss a 
* Set on fire, her rudder disabled, and her 
bow flooded when hit by Japanese bombs 
re in a fight off Borneo, the U. S. S. Marble- 
head was brought home by her heroic crew 
in an "impossible" voyage that has become 


a saga of the sea. Three times Radio 
Tokyo announced she had been sunk! 


For nearly ten years this notable Cruiser 
has carried two Frick refrigerating ma- 
chines. Upon her return, Rear Admiral E. 


ee ee ‘ 





The Marblehead was steered by her engines all the way 
PY to Ceylon, after a bomb had pierced her after deck 
and wrecked the rudder gear. 


Py _L. Cochrane wired us: "One of your ice- 

making plants played an important part in 
if = giving relief and comfort to a number of 
the ship's company who had received seri- 
ous burns." 


The Marblehead is but one of dozens of 

) vessels of the U. S.. Navy—battleships, 

fa) destroyers, submarines, etc.—equipped 

fy with Frick Refrigeration. Passenger ships, 

tankers, tramps, tugs, dredges, yachts, 

fishermen and river boats—all find Frick 
Equipment equally indispensable. 


DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE rea? 
gee 
, jo d 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA heat USA 





The Marblehead had to stop three times for repairs on 
the long voyage home from the Java Sea. 
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Midnight, Dawn and Foreign Trade 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


It the Peace Conference could be 
held in the emotional, lyrical somno- 
lence of Monterrey, Mexico, good will 
would certainly prevail. There in the 
mystical shadows of the mountains is 
the solvent that melts national. ani- 
mosities and unlocks the tide of broth- 
erhood. And sisterhood, too. 

The author of “My Day” in her re- 
port from the scene of the meeting be- 
tween Presidents Roosevelt and Avila 
Camacho says that a Mexican orches- 
tra was “playing some of the haunting 
Mexican songs which, as the Foreign 
Minister murmured in my ear, ‘are 
meant for moments of peace and reflec- 
tion, such as serenades at midnight.” 


In his speech the Great White Father * 


murmured some words which must have 
been equally intoxicating in their effect 
upon the boys south of the border. 
“We know,” he said, “that the day of 
the exploitation of the resources and 
the people of one country for the benefit 
of any group in another country is 
definitely over.” 

It seems like a long, long way from 
that scene and those sentiments to the 
halls .of Congress and the forthcoming 
debate over the trade treaties. But that 
sentence of the President is a challenge 
not only to our commercial interests 
eager to turn a reasonably honest 
penny, but to the trade policies now 
being energetically championed by 
Messrs. Wallace, Willkie and others. 

The very roots of exploitation are in 
a world policy that permanently classi- 
fies some countries as producers of raw 
materials and others as fabricators of 
those raw materials into finished prod- 
ucts. Equality of living standards has 
never arisen and can never arise from a 
world in which some nations are as- 
signed the job of digging, picking and 
selling raw materials, while others are 
turning those raw materials into goods 
to be enjoyed, sold and traded. 

What is.even more important, no 
amount of treaties or trade laws or good 
will can achieve such a world. Every na- 
tion now appreciates and sees within 
its grasp the possibility of. gradual in- 
dustrialization, and, since that has hap- 
pened, every nation will work to that 
end, willy-nilly, for several reasons: 


1—Modern science, notably chemis- 
try, will make it possible for poor or 
backward nations to gather from their 
own resources combinations of materials 
that can be made into finished products. 


2—The means of manufacturing will 
depend less and less upon imported for- 
eign capital and more and more upon 
“know-how,” which will be carried in 
the heads of educated, experienced, am- 
bitious and resourceful people from the 
present industrialized nations. 

8—It may also be that there will be 
more immigration from the crowded, 
impoverished European nations to the 
wide spaces of the world, resulting in 
a falling off of the need*for international 
trade in foodstuffs. Meantime, more 
science and economy in food production 
will lessen the pressure to bring food 
into industrial countries. 

4—-Substitutes for rubber, silk, tin 
and many other things will be. firmly 
established in many of the countries 
formerly dependent upon raw material, 
thus altering the problems and methods 
of trade. 


So a fundamental overhauling of 
our whole foreign trade policy to meet 


postwar conditions is in order. Con- } 


gress faces that problem at this moment 
in its consideration of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, which expires on June 12. 
In the less than six weeks which remain, 
clearly Congress cannot hope to give it 
proper attention or to settle the tough 
political and economic questions in- 
volved. It begins to look as if the whole 
existing setup will have to be continued 
for some time, certainly until the end of 
the war. 

But the leaders of both parties must 
realize that-the tariff issue today ain’t 
what she used to be. The arguments of 








both sides are outworn. It is not essen- } 
tial to a lasting peace, as the Adminis- {) 
tration says, that the so-called reciprocal [7 
treaties continue. It comes down to the 
question of what form of reciprocal 
trade will be practicable in a new world } 


of trade. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s sentence, quoted } 


above, opens the vast reaches of the 


subject. But the answer may not be 


what he thinks. For the exploitation of 
our neighbors is not limited to predatory 
private investors. Possibly the very 
policies in which he believes create ex- 
ploitation, especially if we try to go on 
being a bountiful manufacturing nation 
buying raw materials from our little 
friends, and selling them what we make, 
with a bit of charity thrown in here and 
there. Sometimes the Ladies Bountiful 
are the real exploiters. 
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Es, THE FINE ART OF HOSPITALITY SET A GLORIOUS STANDARD IN EARLY AMERICAN 





MAYS, IT FOUND EXPRESSION IN SUCH PLEASANT FORMS AS THE EXQUISITE GLASSWARE 


OM EARLY NEW JERSEY. MUSEUM PIECES NOW, BUT A DELIGHTFUL SETTING FOR THAT 
CIOUS CULTURE WHICH FLOWERED IN PHILADELPHIA. TODAY THIS TRADITION IS PROUDLY 
MELD BY PHILADELPHIA BLENDED WHISKY. YOU SENSE, WITH YOUR FIRST DELIGHTED 


) THAT HERE IS A WHISKY OF DISTINGUISHED BACKGROUND, ORDINARILY RESERVED 


SPECIAL OCCASIONS... YET ONE YOU CAN ENJOY, REGULARLY AND OFTEN. 
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U. $. RANGERS ... Hand-picked and especially 
trained, they're a swift-moving, hard-hitting 
outfit. Here's one in his “‘business-suit,"” camou- 
flaged and irvisible at thirty feet. 


But theres no hiding 
Chesterfields M\LDER 
BETTER TASTE 


Here’s real smoking ammunition 
tucked in the pockets of our fighting 
men, ready for instant service. Where 
a cigarette counts most, Chesterfield 
serves smokers well with its Right 
Combination of the world’s best 
cigarette tobaccos. 


For Mildness . . for Better Taste 
and Cooler Smoking. . make your 


ESTERF 


RECOGNIZED EVERYWHERE 
THE CIGARETTE THAT GIVES SMOKERS 
WHAT THEY WANT ee  wctet en tw 


Tosacco Co. 


DON'T HIDE YOUR DOLLARS * ENLIST THEM WITH UNCLE SAM x* BUY U.S. WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY 





